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The  Crowninshield  Family. 

By  Miss  Anna  E.  Henion. 


First.  I will  give  a short  descrip- 
tion of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the 
birthplace  of  Mr.  Crowinshield,  next 
to  Plymouth  the  oldest  town  in 
Massachusetts  being  settled  in  1628. 

It  was  the  trading  center  of  70,000 
souls.  It  was  a great  commercial 
town  and  had  a larger  East  Indian 
trade  than  all  others  combined. 
Her  merchants  and  shipmasters  were 
numerous  and  wealthy,  It  was  the 
seat  in  1692  of  the  famous  witch- 
craft delusion.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
Assembly  which  in  1774  resolved 
“that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
were  a sovereign  political  power.  It 
was  the  scene  in  1775  of  the  success- 
ful interruption  of  the  British  ex- 
pedition from  Boston  in  search  of 
cannon. 

Salem  had  literary  and  social  emi- 
nence. Her  people  were  not  pro- 
vincial, had  considerable  display  in 
their  entertainments  and  were  ad- 
dicted to  impressive  absences  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  Salem  has  been  the 
birthplace  of  many  noted  men.  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  wrote  “The  Scar- 
let Letter’’  in  Salem  when  he  was 
surveyor  of  the  port  appointed  by 
Pre.sident  Van  Buren.  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  was  another  distinguished 
navigator  and  author  of  scientific 
works. 

Salem  at  the  present  time  has  about 
30,000  inhabitants  and  has  many 
public  buildings,  charitable  institu- 
tions, museums,  etc.,  and  is  full  of 
attractions  for  -the  antiquarian  and 
historical  students. 

A well-known  battle  occurred  Janu- 
ary ist,  1813,  between  the  Chesa- 
peake and  the  Shannon.  The  Amer- 
icans were  defeated  and  Lawrence, 
the  Commander,  mortally  wounded 
and  conveyed  to  Plalifax.  You  re- 


member hisdast  words,  “Don’t  give 
up  the  ship.’’  The  Salem  Marine 
Society  resolved  to  recover  the  bodies 
of  Lawrence  and  the  ofiicers  and  Cap- 
tain George  Crowinshield  fitted  out 
and  equipped  at  his  own  expense  the 
brig  Henry  and  sailed  for  that  pur- 
pose (which  was  accomplished)  with 
a notable  crew,  every  ofl&cer  but  one 
being  a shipmaster. 

Two  important  voyages  were  made 
by  the  ship  America  to  Sumatra 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Crowin  shied. 

Both  of  these  men  (Captain  George 
Crowninshied  and  Captain  John 
Crowninshield)  were  uncles  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

I have  thus  spoken  of  Salem  as 
association  and  environment  have  an 
important  effect  on  character. 

Jacob  Crowinshield  was  born  in 
Salem  in  1801,  fortunate  in  his  an- 
cestry and  birthplace.  His  father 
was  the  Honorable  Jacob  Crownin- 
shield, Member  of  Congress  for  many 
years  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  un- 
der President  Jefferson.  They  were 
warm  friends.  The  family  has 
numerous  letters  written  by  him 
when  in  Washington.  In  one  of 
them  he  complains  of  the  codfish 
served  to  him  in  Washington  and 
desires  them  to  send  him  some  good 
codfish  from  Salem.  vVashington 
was  a southern  city  and  probably 
didn’t  understand  codfish,  a purely 
Yankee  product.  The  Crowninshield 
and  Gardner  homestdads  are  still 
standing  in  Salem  and  are  shown  to 
visitors  as  fine  examples  of  colonial 
architecture.  Mr.  Crowninshield ’s 
father  dying  when  he  was  a child  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Hon. 
Benjamin  Crowninshield  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 


dent  Madison.  He  inherited  large 
wealth  from  his  father  but  w’as  not 
brought  up  to  business  bj"  his  uncle, 
wdiich  he  regretted.  His  brother 
lived  in  the  East  Indies.  His  sister 
Mary  married  William  Endicott  and 
his  son  William  C.  Endicott  was 
Secretary"  of  War  under  President 
Cleveland,  and  his  daughter  married 
Hon  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Member 
of  Parliament  in  England.  Jared 
Sparks,  President  of  Harvard  and 
historian,  married  Mi.  Crownin- 
shield’s  cousin. 

Mr.  Crowninshild  was  graduated 
from  Harvard,  studied  law  a shor^ 
time  in  New  Haven  but  never  prac- 
ticed. When  a student  in  Harvard 
he  had  a miniature  painted  on  por- 
celain b}^  a fellow’  student  who  earned 
his  college  expenses  in  that  way.  It 
is  a beautiful  miniature  with  good 
features,  fair  complexion,  red  cheeks 
and  light  w'avy  hair.  When  he  at- 
tainted his  majority  he  went  abroad 
where  he  remained  seven  3*ears.  He 
never  took  but  seven  lessons  in 
French  but  hired  a French  valet  who 
traveled  wdth  him  the  entire  time 
and  spoke  nothing  but  French  and 
so  Mr.  Crow’ninshield  spoke  and  read 
French  fluently.  He  went  all  over 
Europe,  sta3’ed  a long  time  in  Paris, 
saw’  a great  deal  of  Russia.  He  used 
to  speak  of  the  fires  they  had  in  Mos- 
cow’ in  the  streets  w’here  the  people 
w’ould  w’arm  their  hands.  He  sent 
home  from  Russia  a curious  sleigh 
and  bells  and  handsome  fur  robes,  the 
first  ever  seen  in  this  countr3’.  The 
bells  were  brought  to  Seneca  Falls 
and  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
used  to  play  w’ith  them. 

In  1831,  Ma3’  12,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Schuvler,  a native  of 
Bellville,  N.  Y.  The  family  had 
moved  to  New  York  and  lived  at 
Bloomingdale,  now’  84th  street  They 
used  sometimes  to  go  to  14th  street 
to  visit  relatives  and  were  “urged  to 
lie  dow’n  and  rest  as  the3’  had  come 
such  a long  distance.  ” Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crow’ninshield  began  housekeeping 
in  fine  style  at  No.  55  Broadw’a3’,  a 
fashionable  section.  The  house  is 
still  standing  ow’ned  by  Douglass 


Robinson. 

The3’  had  six  children;  Jacob,  w’ell 
known  in  Seneca  Falls,  w’ho  died 
about  three  3’ears  ago;  Mary  who 
married  How’ard  Underhill,  a former 
resident  of  this  village!  Caroline,  now 
living  in  New  York;  William,  now 
living  in  Bluffton,  Indiana;  Schu3’ler, 
who  entered  the  navy  and  attained 
eminence  as  an  officer  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Rear  Admiral,  w’ho  died  about 
two  3’ears  ago;  and  Sarah  who  died  in 
childhood;  all  born  in  New  York  but 
Schuyler  and  Sarah. 

Being  Unitarians  in  faith,  the3’ at- 
tended Dr.  Dewe3’’s  church  where  Mr. 
Crowninshield  owned  a pew’. 

Possessing  a large  fortune  the3’  dis- 
pensed a lavish  hospitality.  Books 
were  numerous  and  pictures  b3’  fine 
artists  abounded.  Mr.  Crow’ninshield 
lost  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  by  sign 
ing  notes  for  a friend  in  whom  he  had 
perfect  confidence  and  he  had  to  pay 
the  whole  amount.  An  almost  child- 
like confidence  in  human  nature  was 
a characteristic.  After  losing  so  much 
of  his  mone3’  he  thought  it  w’ise  to 
leave  New  York.  His  w’ife’s  father, 
Mr.  Arent  Schuyler,  and  her  sister, 
Mrs  Henr3’  Pow’is,  w’ere  living  here 
on  Cayuga  Lake  and  so  Mr.  Crow’nin- 
shield and  family  in  1844  moved  to 
Seneca  Falls  and  purchased  and  lived 
iii  the  house  now’  owned  by  the  Misses 
Cowing.  This  house  w’as  the  scene 
of  delightful  entertainments.  Mrs. 
Crow’ninshield  was  a brilliant  conver- 
sationalist. She  invited  old  and 
3’oung  together.  She  used  to  remark 
humoro.usl3’  that  people  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  portioning  off  their  guests 
like  lumps  of  coal.  In  fact,  in  more 
W’a3’s  than  one,  they  did  a great  deal 
for  the  social  enjo3’ment  and  improve- 
ment of  the  village.  They,  together 
with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
formed  a club  or  societ3’  which  they 
called  “The  Conversational.”  The 
sole  recreation  was  conversation  on 
timely  topics  w’hich  proves  that  the 
art  of  conversation  had  not  then  be- 
come the  lost  art  that  Bishop  Hunt- 
ington accused  it  of  being  a few’  3’ears 
ago.  I have  been  told  that  these 
evenings  w’ere  in  an  unusual  degree 
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brilliant  and  interesting. 

In  the  Crown insliield  home  to  look 
at  the  paintings  and  engravings  was 
a privilege  and  an  education.  Mr. 
Crowninshield  had  a friend  in  New 
York,  a Mr.  Marcelin,  an  Italian  ar- 
tist I believe,  who  gave  him  the  ben- 
efit of  his  knowledge  in  buying  pic- 
tures. He  went  with  him  to  an  auc- 
tion and  advised  him  to  bid  on  a pic- 
ture which  he  suspected  to  be  a rare 
treasure.  It  was  an  antique  for  it  was 
j painted  on  wood,  three  panels  Mr. 

I Crowninshield  paid  a large  sum  for 
it.  The  artist  discovered  two  pictures 
painted  on  it,  scraped  off  the  first  one 
and  lo!  there  was  a beautiful  Madon- 
na probably  smuggled  over  to  this 
country.  It  was  not  a Raphael  but 
probably  belonged  to  his  time.  Ra- 
phael’s Jesus  was  lying  on  a pile  of 
stones.  In  this  one  the  infant  Jesus 
is  lying  on  a pillow.  Mary  is  hold- 
ing up  a veil  through  which  she  is 
looking  at  the  infant,  all  exquisitely 
painted.  A fly  on  the  pillow  is  so 
natural  that  many  persons  have  tried 
to  brush  it  off  Another  large  paint- 
ing was  the  Magdalen  painted  on  a 
canvas,  therefore,  a modern  produc- 
tion a striking  and  beautiful  face  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  oval  frame  of  solid 
oak  and  carved  in  deep  flowers  and 
covered  with  gold  leaf  hammered  in. 
Another  picture  was  an  antique 
painted  on  wood  and  wormeaten,  the 
subject,  “The  Resurrection.”  He 
also  had  a Landseer,  two  or  three 
deer.  Besides  numerous  books  and 
cuts  of  fine  engravings  selected  by 
Raphael  Morgan  of  New  York,  a per- 
sonal friend  and  an  engraver  of  rare 
merit. 

Mr.  Crowninshield  had  no  natural 
business  ability.  He  never  made  any 
money  but  once.  He  fitted  out  a 
ship  and  sent  it  to  Guano.  On  its 
return  the  product  was  sold  at  a 
profit  of  $10,000.  Being  quite  en- 
couraged he  took  the  money  and 
added  another  $10,000,  fitted  out  an- 
other vessel  and  stocked  it  with  lum- 


ber and  sent  it  to  California.  Howard 
Underhill,  Edwin  Tyler,  Mr.  Failing, 
Renselaer  Schuyler  and  John  Monroe 
sailed  with  the  vessel.  The  voyage 
protracted.  It  took  so  long  to  round 
Cape  Horn  that  when  they  reached 
California  lumber  had  fallen  in  price 
and  they  were  obliged  to  sell  with- 
out a cent  of  profit,  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield losing  the  820,000  he  had  in- 
vested. 

Mr.  Crowninshield  was  social,  en- 
joyed a quiet  game  of  whist  and 
utterly  scorned  taking  the  least  ad- 
vantage of  an  opponent,  was  fond  of 
children  and  children  liked  him,  a 
prett3"  good  test  of  character,  used  to 
gather  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood together  and  take  them  to  the 
circus.  Some  pious  people  in  the 
neighborhood  would  not  allow  their 
children  to  go  and  oh!  the  woe  of 
those  children.  He  was  fond  of 
flowers  and  fruit  and  interested  in 
gardening,  used  to  raise  fine  straw- 
berries and  pick  them  himself.  A 
Scotch  elm,  still  in  front  of  the  resi 
dence  on  Baj^ard  street,  was  planted 
by  Mr.  Crowninshield.  He  was  an 
old-fashioned  Democrat  in  politics, 
but  during  the  war  when  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  declared  the  war  a 
failure  he  voted  the  Republican  tick 
et.  He  suggested  to  Mr.  Stowell  the 
name  “Seneca  Falls  Reveille”  which 
is  a unique  name  among  newspapers. 
He  was  fond  of  an  argument  and  en- 
io3’ed  a good  anecdote  and  indulged 
in  frequent  puns.  Some  one  had  lost 
a wife  and  the  bereaved  husband  was 
a profound  mourner.  “He  will  never 
marrv  again,”  .^aid  a friend.  “Don’t 
be  too  sure”  said  Mr.  Crowninshield. 
“He  will  revive  and  rewive.” 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  Mr. 
Crowninshield  lived  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Howard  Underhill  and  went 
with  them  when  they  moved  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  died  in 
that  cit3'  Jul3",  1875,  aged  74.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Seneca  Falls 
and  laid  in  Restvale. 


Seneca  Lock  Navigation  Company 


By  Harrison  Chamberlain. 


I am  to  speak  of  the  Seneca  Lock 
Navigation  Company, — the  first  de 
velopment  with  us  of  navigable  facil 
ities  for  travel  and  trade.  In  a gene- 
ral sense  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  an 
extended  movement  of  inland  naviga- 
tion, though  attended  with  special  in- 
fluences and  circumstances  that  gave 
it  a character  of  its  own.  In  order  to 
indicate  some  of  these,  to  state  its 
purp>ose  and  the  service  it  rendered,  I 
am  forced  to  treat  the  subject  histori- 
call3%  at  the  risk  of  being  verbose  and 
digressive. 

We  know  that  rivers  and  vallej'S 
have  ever  pla3'ed  on  important  part 
in  histor3\  Usually  bordered  with 
rich,  alluvial  bottom-lands,  the  rivers 
in  their  low,  quickened  or  impassioned 
tones,  were  Nature’s  invitation,  along 
the  line  of  least  resistence,  to  new 
fields  of  enterprise  and  seats  < f em- 
pire. The3"  w’ere  the  entr3-wa3'S  to 
the  unknown,  into  a comprehension 
and  appropriation  of  the  blessings, 
which  Providence  has  so  bountefully 
provided  for  man.  Little  dreamed 
the  earl3^  colonist  of  the  vast  interior 
back  from  the  coast  line,  rich  in  soil, 
timber,  minerals  and  precious  ores; 
little  did  he  imagine  that  the  rivers, 
piercing  this  unknown  region,  whose 
Atlantic  estuaries  charmed  him  wdth 
their  beaut3'  and  scener3',  would  soon 
become  the  busy  highwa3’S  of  travel, 
trade  and  commerce;  least  of  all  could 
he  bring  within  his  vision  the  exten- 
sion of  domain  that  in  about  a cen- 
tury would  la3^  the  foundations  of  a 
great  Republic,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacifiic,  from  the  Northern  lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  making  an  area 
ample  in  extent  and  resources  for 
more  than  tw’O  hundred  millions  of 
free  people; 

His  perspective  was  shortened  by 


his  narrowed  position.  He  could  not 
seriously  entertain  what  he  had  neith- 
er the  means  or  liberty  to  achieve.  If 
a seer  had  told  him  of  the  near  un- 
foldings of  the  future  they  would  have 
sounded  as  impossible  as  an  Oriental 
tale.  Effort  is  doubl3’  armed  when 
it  feels  wdthin  itself  the  power  of 
triumph.  The  conquest  of  this  vast 
interior,  continental  in  proportions, 
w’as  national  in  its  scope  and  gran- 
deur. The  individual  ma3"  have  the 
seer  qualit3’  to  discern  it,  but  only  a 
nation  can  realize  it, — onl3^  a people, 
strong  and  vigorous,  united  in  pur- 
pose and  interest,  can  undertake  the 
task.  In  a word,  it  was  impossible 
under  colonial  conditions,  and  fur- 
nished an  imperative  reason,  supple- 
menting those  of  a moral,  religious 
and  political  nature,  for  the  indepen 
dence  of  the  colonies  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a government  of  their  own. 
It  had  to  come;  it  was  a logical  neces- 
sit3\  The  sturd3^  assertive  stock 
from  which  we  sprang,  would  have 
thrown  off"  the  bonds,  sooner  or  later, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  rupture. 

With  a government  of  their  own, 
in  which  State  and  Federal  authority 
were  clearl3"  defined,  the  people  com- 
menced as  rapidl3’’  as  recover3’^  from 
the  war  would  permit,  to  encourage 
settlements  in  the  interior.  The  great 
part  of  this  interior,  known  as  “The 
Wilderness,  ” had  been  ceded  to  the 
general  government  by  the  several 
states  as  necessar3’  to  secure  uniform- 
it3"  of  administration  aud  polic3\  In 
1787  the  Great  Northwest  w'as  organ- 
izen,  dedicated  to  freedom,  and  by 
reason  of  the  climate  and  soil,  to  be- 
come the  main  food-producing  section 
of  the  country.  With  the  lapid  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  tide  of 
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immigration  flowing  to  our  shores, 
thither  would  soon  be  the  trend  of 
settlement.  Of  this,  public  men  were 
conscious,  inducing  a liberal  policy 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  while  the  un- 
settled lands  within  the  States  en- 

Icouraged  a like  liberal  policy  in  the 
legislatures.  Virginia  had  a plan, 
warmly  approved  by  Gen.  Washing- 
i ton,  of  connecting  the  Potomac  with 
the  Monongahela  and  Ohio;  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  joining  the  Susquehanna, 
Tioga  and  Alleghany  rivers,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  to  them  and 
I controlling  the  fur  trade  at  Detroit 
'^the  produce  of  the  Great  West.  Vir- 
ginia’s plan  would  have  made  Alex- 
andria, or  more  probably,  Newport 
News  or  Hampton  Roads,  the  com- 
mercial city  and  maritime  harbor  on 
the  Atlantic;  Pennsylvania’s  would 
have  insured  to  Philadelphia  a com- 
manding rank.  The  projects  were 
difficult,  requiring  high  engineering 
skill,  but  not  impossible.  The  agita- 
tion of  them  had  their  influence  up- 
on the  people  of  New  York.  State 
pride  was  aroused.  The  question 
asked  answered  itself.  With  larger 
financial  resources  and  superior  natu- 
ral advantages,  why  should  not  the 
State  enter  at  once  upon  a system  of 
internal  improvement?  The  Bay  of 
New  York  was  not  excelled  in  beauty 
by  Hampton  Roads  nor  the  Delware 
estuar3^  It  formed  an  ample  road 
stead,  sheltered  from  the  sea  with 
broad  arms  of  water  on  either  side 
furnivShing  extraordinary  shipping 
[facilities;  the  Hudson  river  emptied 
into  it  with  its  magnificent  flow  of 
water,  the  upper  source  of  which  con- 
cected  with  the  Mohawk  river  and 
. valle^q  opening  up  the  interior  of  the 
I Stat‘d,  and  through  the  chain  of 
I Northern  lakes,  reaching  out  to  the 
' far  West.  In  the  introductory  chap- 
I ter  of  one  of  his  novels,  Cooper 
1 speaks  of  the  wonderfully  favorable 
disposition  of  Nature,  saying;  “It 
may  be  questioned  if  the  world  pos- 
sesses another  site  that  unites  so  many 
natural  advantages  for  the  growth 
and  support  of  a widelj-  extended 
I commerce.”  Indeed,  remarkable  was 
' the  combination,  fairly  comprehend- 


ed, it  was  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
State  pride  and  interest, —hardly  re- 
quiring the  spur  of  rivalrj^ — to  enter 
upon  a broad  canal  polic3^ 

Within  a 3"ear,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  we  find  official  mention  of  im- 
proving our  water-ways  An  engi- 
neer, Christopher  Colles,  of  consider- 
able ability  and  experience,  petition- 
ed the  legislature  for  assistance  to  re- 
move obstructions  in  the  Mohawk 
river.  The  request  was  declined  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient to  undertake  the  work  at  the 
public  expense  Public  sentiment  was 
not  ready  for  it,  money  was  scarce, 
and  the  State  treasury  exhausted. 
At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
the  engineer  renewed  his  petition 
with  the  result  that  $125  was  put  in 
to  the  supply  bill  to  enable  him  to 
test  his  method  of  clearing  the  INIo- 
hawk.  The  test  was  fairly  satis- 
factory but  nothing  came  out  of  it; 
still  Colies  had  the  pluck  and  assur- 
ance of  his  Irish  ancestry  and  again 
in  1786  addressed  the  legislature,  set- 
ting forth  the  practical  character  of 
his  method.  The  persistanc3^  of  the 
engineer  impressed  the  committee,  to 
which  the  matter  wms  referred,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Jef- 
frey Smith,  asked  and  was  granted 
leave  to  bring  in  a bill,  entitled,  “An 
Act  for  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Mohawk  river.  Wood  Creek  and 
Onondaga  river,  with  a view  of  open- 
ing inland  navigation  to  Oswego,  and 
for  extending  the  same,  if  practical 
to  Lake  Erie  ” In  several  features 
this  w’a..  a most  remarkable  bill.  It 
proposed  a plan  of  great  magnitude, 
not  only  furnishing  transportation 
facilities  to  the  interior  of  the  State, 
but  if  practical  it  made  the  western 
terminus  Lake  Erie  and  by  the  chain 
of  lakes  in  touch  with  the  Far  West. 
Whose  inspiration  was  it?  So  far 
seeing  was  it  that  it  forecast  the 
joining  of  the  tide  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son with  the  Northern  lakes  by  the 
Oswego-Ontario  route;  up  to  Oneida 
lake  indicating  the  exact  line  adopted 
thirty  years  later  in  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  Canal  Were  the  title 
and  provisions  of  the  bill  drawn  by 
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the  introducer?  No  claim  was  made 
therefor,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  bill,  as  presented,  was  the 
work  of  another,  versed  in  inland 
navigation  and  familiar  with  the 
geography  and  topography  ol  the 
country.  And  no  one  was  better  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  stood  higher 
in  public  councils  or  had  a clearer 
conception  of  the  needs  of  the  State 
to  uphold  its  commercial  prestige 
than  Elkannah  Watson.  A native  of 
Massachusetts  his  adopted  State  was 
New  York  and  he  lived  at  Albany. 
Without  a question  it  can  be  said  to 
his  earnest,  far-seeing  efforts  was  due 
the  progress  and  shaping  of  our  canal 
policy.  The  year,  before  the  intro 
duction  of  the  bill,  in  the  winter  of 
1785,  he  visited  Gen.  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernoq,  and  learned  fully  of 
the  Virginia  plan;  he  investigated  the 
Pennsylvania  project,  and  on  his  re- 
turn in  the  fall  of  1786,  he  again 
made  a journey  up  the  Mohawk  val- 
lay,  the  better  to  confirm  previous 
impression,  and  then  he  tells  us  that 
the  idea  took  full  possevssion  of  him 
of  counteracting  the  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  plans  by  at  once  urging 
upon  the  people  of  New  York  the  ini 
portance  of  measures  that  would  en- 
able the  State  to  hold  and  retain  the 
commerbe  of  the  West.  Two  years 
later  he  urged  the  extension  of  the 
canal  system  to  Seneca  lake,  as  a 
necessary  commercial  and  water 
feeder. 

In  1791  the  first  Canal  Act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Land  Office  to  explore  and 
make  the  necessary  surveys  between 
Fort  Stanwix,  Rome,  and  Wood 
Creek  The  law  was  so  limited  that 
it  could  yield  no  general  practical 
benefit.  Those  who  supported  it 
claimed  little  for  it,  but  sustained  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  serve  as 
a test  under  favorable  conditions  with- 
out involving  a great  outtay  They 
did  not  wivsh  to  be  regarded  as  op- 
posed to  internal  improvements,  but 
in  view  of  the  doubtful  constitutional 
anthority  of  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate money  for  this  purpose,  they 
believed  in  a very  conservative  course. 


The  friends  of  internal  navigation,  of 
the  character  of  the  bill  of  1786,  went 
to  work  to  remove  the  legal  objec- 
tions and  the  fears  of  the  people  that 
if  the  large  plan  were  adopted  it  would 
bankrupt  the  State.  The  question 
was  raised,  can  the  work  be  done  by 
associations  of  men,  under  a charter 
by  the  State,  in  the  interest  of  the 
'public,  yet  upon  terms  liberal  enough 
to  invite  capital  to  assume  the  risk 
and  responsibility?  On  a conference  ^ 
of  canal  friends  it  was  thought  feas- 
able  and  that  at  the  next  session  of  ! 
the  legislature  the  matter  could  be  so 
presented  that  the  legislature  would  ’ 
approve.  Watson  was  anxious  to  add  | 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  J786 
an  extension  to  Seneca  lake.  Of  this  , 
region  but  littlo  was  known.  Indian  ' 
hostilities  had  prevented  a settlemen-  | 
of  it  until  after  Sullivan’s  campaign.  ! 
Eager  to  ascertain  the  navigable  con  ; 
ditions  here,  as  they  concerned  the  ' 
extension  he  had  urged,  he  decided  ; 
to  make  a journey  here,  inviting  his  ’ 
Albany  friends,  Gen.  VanCortland,  ! 
Stephen  N.  Bayard  and  Jeremiah  Van  * 
Renssalear,  to  accompany  him.  ' 
Along  in  September  1791  they  passed 
here  on  their  way  to  the  foot  of  Sene-  ; 
ca  lake,  inspecting  the  outlet  and  ■ 
country,  and  then  returned  here.  The  ■ 
party  were  delighted  with  the  coun-  . 
try;  Watson’s  enthusiasm  set  the  key  •. 
for  the  others.  In  all  , his  travel  in  j 
the  States  and  in  Europe  no  place  had  . 
so  captivated  him,  in  beautiful  scenery  j 
that  rivaled  the  north  of  Italy  and  | 
the  lake  region  of  England,  in  soil  of 
great 'fertility,  in  forests  abounding 
with  valuable  timber,  in  waters  pour- 
ing down  the  outlet,  cool  and  pure, 
here  romping  in  joyous  mood  and  1 
winning  from  the  Indians  the  name  1 
of  “Cha-se  ense,”  Laughing  Waters,  1 
but  to  Watson  they  spoke  also  in  the  1 
voice  of  prophesy.  We  can  imagine  - 
him  standing  in  front  of  his  part}",  1 
explaining  how  easily  the  rapids  i 
could  be  controlled  and  applied,  how  ^ 
the  latent  energies  of  these  w-asting  ' 
waters  could  be  stored  by  locks  and 
levels  and  developed  into  mumerous  i 
industries.  |I 

The  common -pi  ace  often  has  a sur-  a 
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prise  in  it.  The  visit  of  Watson  was 
i business  affair  to  ascertain  the  con* 
iition  on  the  outlet;  his  friends  ac- 
:ompanied  him  out  of  a desire  to  see 
:his  new  region,  3'et  here  were  the 
hree  factors,  the  keen  observer,  the 
:apitalist  and  the  natural  advantages 
:hat  were  to  give  a new  result  and 
;urn  the  first  page  in  our  village  his- 
lorj’.  Watson  must  stand  first;  he 
was  the  inspiration;  he  impressed  the 
others  with  his  views  of  the  region, 
with  the  possibilities  here  awaiting 
:he  development  of  the  water  privi- 
leges. To  them  he  said,  here  is  a 
rare  opportuniU*  for  investment  for  I 
am  ver\'  certain  that  the  next  legis- 
lature will  incorporate  companies, 
providing  for  an  extension  of  canal 
facilities  to  Seneca  lake,  giving  you  a 
construction  similar  to  the  main 
line,  multipl3'ing  the  water  power  and 
greatU'  enchancing  all  vested  rights. 
In  terms,  not  unlike  these,  Watsou 
presented  the  case,  with  the  effect 
that  his  friends  decided  to  bu3^  of  the 
State  the  lands  adjoining  the  rapids 
before  the3’  set  out  on  their  return  to 
Albany. 

As  intimated,  the  legislature  in 
March  1793  incorporated  two  com- 
panies— the  Northern  and  Western 
Inland  Navigation  Companies.  The 
Northern  was  to  open  navigation  be 
tween  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake 
Champlain;  the  Western,  between  the 
Hudson  river  and  Oswego,  extending 
the  same  to  Seneca  lake.  Fifteen 
years  we^e  given  to  complete  the 
work.  The  histor3'  of  these  com- 
panies is  not  pertinent  to  our  sub- 
ject outside  of  two  facts,  first,  the 
Western  had  been  granted  the  sole 
right  to  construct  a canal  on  our  out- 
let; second  no  charter  could  be  taken 
out  from  the  State  sc  long  as  that 
given  to  the  Western  was  in  force. 
After  a heroic  struggle,  after  repeated 
help  from  the  State,  after  an  exten- 
sion of  five  3'ears  to  their  charter,  the 
Western  tailed  and  its  privileges  re- 
verted to  the  State. 

The  failure  forced  a new  sitnation 
in  the  State,  and  here  on  the  outlet. 
For  the  State  is  was  a vital  issue.  If 
a S3  stem  of  inland  navigation  were 


to  be  constructed  it  was  evident  that 
the  people  must  make  it  a State  work. 
It  was  als  ) evident  that  a route  west 
of  Oneida  lake  must  be  overland  to 
Lake  Erie,  in  order  that  there  ma3'  be 
no  diversion  of  commerce  down  the 
St,  Lawrence  river.  In  this  emer- 
genc3*  Commissioners  were  oppointed 
to  confer  with  Congress  for  federal 
support,  on  the  ground  that  a canal, 
affording  communication  with  the 
Northern  lakes  would  give  the  gene- 
ral government  the  means  of  public 
defence.  The  request  was  not  granted, 
Jefferson  declaring  the  work  100 
3*ears  ahead  of  its  time,  and  Madison 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  cost 
would  exceed  the  revenue  of  the 
whole  countr3’.  Back  of  the  canal 
movement  were  bold,  determined 
men;  as  difficulties  arose,  their  cour- 
age rose  with  them.  Opposition, 
whether  indifferent  or  critical  nature 
had  just  the  reverse  of  the  intended 
effect.  If  Congress  will  not  aid  us, 
the  State  of  New  York  will  under- 
take the  work  alone  and  enjo3"  the 
full  honor.  Ever3'where  feeling  rau 
high;  discussion  was  intense;  part3* 
spirit  entered  somewhat  into  it:  still 
the  movement  went  on  until  under 
the  masterl3’  leadership  of  DeWitt 
Clinton,  a measure  was  carried  in  the 
legislature  b3’  which  the  State  adopted 
the  work,  and  vigorousU’  pushed  for- 
ward operations,  completing  tl  e Erie 
Canal  in  1S25.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success.  The  canal  finished,  no  voice 
of  criticism  was  heard;  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded;  ever3'one  was  wild 
to  get  on  the  band  wagon  and  join  in 
the  mnsic, 

“Strike  the  13’re.  The  task  is  done, 
the  work  completed. 

The  Erie’s  waves  with  ocean  meet; 
Tell  the  world  with  echoing  roar. 
Matter  and  space  are  triumphed  o’er; 
Gigantic  genius  led  the  van. 

While  sturd3"  toil  pursued  the  plan. 
What  boundless  gratitude  is  due. 

To  those,  whose  purpose  ever  true 
Pursued  their  wa3'  with  daring  pride 
Till  Erie’s  waves  cares ’d  the  tide.” 

The  failure  of  the  Western  intimate- 
ly concerned  us  on  the  outlet  The 
Ba3'ard  Compan3'  of  which  Watson 
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was  a member,  had  taken  out  land 
patents  about  the  time  the  Western 
had  been  granted  the  right  of  con- 
structiug  a canal  here.  The  grant  no 
doubt  exceeded  what  the  State  had  to 
give.  For  it  was  a well  settled  rule 
of  law  that  the  control  and  ownership 
of  waters  on  navigibF  streams  vested 
in  the  State,  while  on  un-navigible 
streams  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
flow  belonged  to  the  land  on  either 
side.  The  outlet  was  not  navigable; 
however,  the  Bayard  company  raised 
no  objection  to  this  legislative  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
in  appropriating  water  for  canal  pur 
poses,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in 
the  construction  of  locks  and  levels, 
their  privileges  would  be  increased 
far  beyond  the  wators  required  for  the 
locks  The  company  was  anxious 
for  the  canal,  anxious  to  see  improve- 
ments made  here,  They  were  placed 
in  a position  where  they  could  do 
little.  I kn  iw  many  (and  myself  not 
excepted)  have  criticized  the  Bayurd 
company  for  indifference  to  calls  made 
them  for  water  privileges,  but  a study 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  placed  will  turn  aside  the  edgo 
of  this  criticism.  Until  something 
was  done,  until  a plan  of  construc- 
tion was  settled  upon,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  determine  their  water  rights 
at  any  given  point.  And  in  order  to 
avoid  contention  with  the  State, 
Western  or  parties  taking  out  rights 
under  them,  only  one  small  tan  bark 
right  was  sold  during  this  period. 
When,  howevet*,  the  way  was  cleared 
for  action,  the  Ba3^ard  company  and 
.several  active  and  enterprising  citi 
zens  applied  fora  charter  and  in  1815 
the  Seneca  Lock  Navigation  was  in- 
corporated with  a capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  The  act  provided  that  the 
canal  .should  not  be  less  than  12  feet 
at  the  base  nor  any  lock  less  than  70 
feet  long,  giving  the  company  five 
years  to  complete  the  work  and  offer- 
ing to  subscribe  for  500  shares  of 
.stock.  In  1814  the  capital  stock  was 
increased  to  $b'o,ooo.  In  1817  a call 
was  authorized  of  25  per  cent  on  the 
original  stock,  and  the  time  of  com- 
pletion extended  to  Decembor  ist, 


1819.  In  this  last  year  the  company 
became  financially  embarrassed  and 
appealed  to  the  legislature  for  relief, 
which  was  granted  by  authorizing  the 
controller  to  subscribe  for  enough  stock 
to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  company 
and  complete  the  whole  work  b^'^  1821. 
And  in  this  year  the  canal  was  finish- 
ed, the  company  having  expended^ 
about  $70,000,  of  which  the  State  had 
contributed  §21,000  Before  comple- 
tion, when 'the  locks  were  in  a fair 
condition,  the  first  loaded  boat  passed 
here  on  June  14th  1818, 

Thus  came  about  our  first  canal, 
the  effect  of  which  was  at  once  seen 
in  the  public  spirit  and  increased 
activit}'  in  all  lines  of  business.  Not 
alone  the  people  on  the  outlet  felt  the 
stimulus  of  a new  and  important 
factor,  but  as  well,  the  people  of 
Ontario,  Yates,  Schuyler,  Steuben 
and  Tioga.  For  the  first  time  all 
this  broad  region  of  fine  producing 
farming  lands  found  an  outlet  for 
their  products  to  tide-water  markets. 
The  link  joined  here  made  up  a chain 
of  trade  and  commercial  intercourse 
that  at  once  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  its  premoters,  and  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  work  to  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  State. 

Just  a small  loaf  here  from  Wat- 
son’s journal.  When  the  canal  was 
finished,  the  desire  to  re  visit  the 
place  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not 
resist  it.  On  his  way  over  the  Erie, 
now  well  advanced  in  construction, 
the  scene  that  daily  presented  was 
most  gratifying  to  him— a great  high- 
way, alive  with  boats  and  packets, 
carrying  the  products  of  the  interior, 
and  throngs  of  people  availing  them- 
selves of  this  pleasant  mode  of  travel. 
Yet  no  part  of  the  trip  awakened  the 
interest,  the  keen  pleasure  as  when 
he  came  up  this  canal  and  was  warm- 
ly greeted  by  Col.  Mynderse.  What 
were  his  impressions?  Would  they 
answer  to  what  he  had  predicted 
thirty  years  before?  On  this  point, 
he  replied,  “You  know  that  some  of 
my  friends  used  to  call  me  an  en- 
thusiast, a dreamer  of  the  inipo.ssible; 
well,  maybe  I was — but  the  same 
friends  are  to-day  dreaming  the  same 
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dreams,  and  more  they  are  seeing 
them  materialize.  I am  pleased  with 
your  place,  with  a growth  that  I had 
hardly  looked  for.  I admire  the 
spirit  and  strong  character  of  j’our 
people.  Above  all  I congratulate  you 
upon  the  completion  of  the  canal  as 
the  most  powerful  means  to  promote 
your  growth  and  make  the  place  a 
manufacturing  center.  This  I said  to 
your  associates  long  ago,  and  from 
what  I now  see  the  future  promises 
you  a'  constantly  growing  and  pros- 
perous community.  ” 

The  tonnage  on  the  canal  reached 
a flattering  figure,  and  in  less  than 
three  years,  after  it  had  been  fully 
opened  for  trade,  the  calls  made  up- 
on it  exceeded  its  capacity.  This  was 
not  so  surprising  when  you  consider 
the  rich  country  contributing  to  it- 
The  canal  was  a private  enterprise, 
but  performing  a public  service.  We 
are  apt  to  speak  of  it  as  a small  local 
affair,  prompted  in  the  interest  of  a 
few  individuals.  Not  so  at  all — not 
so  in  its  purpose,  not  so  in  its 
operation,  Its  purpose  was  to  serve 


all  'this  section  of  country,  and  this 
it  did  to  the  full  measure  of  its 
ability.  In  1824  a petition  was  very 
generally  signed  and  presented  to  the 
legislature,  asking  for  an  enlarge- 
ment. Commissioners  were  appoint 
ed  to  inspect  the  canal  and  make 
estimates  for  an  enlargement  that 
would  give  shippers  here  the  same 
jacilities  that  shippers  had  on  the 
Erie.  In  their  report  the  Com- 
missioners set  forth  the  great  value 
of  this  canal  to  the  State,  and  the 
legislature  made  an  appropriation  to 
purchase  the  stock,  property  and 
rights  of  the  Seneca  Lock  Naviga- 
tion Co.  This  was  accomplished  in 
1825,  the  canal  then  taking  the  name 
of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 

No  higher  praise  can  be  given  to 
the  men  who  built  and  operated  our 
first  canal,  to  their  public  spirit  and 
sagacity,  than  to  say  that  they 
builded  so  wisely,  demonstrated  so 
fully  the  importance  of  their  canal 
that  the  State  recognized  and  incor- 
porated it  into  its  system  of  public 
works. 


History  of  Bridgeport 


By  Prof.  W.  H.  Beach. 


In  1658  the  Jesuits  began  to  es- 
tablish mission  stations  among  the 
Indians.  St.  Stephen’s  was  on  the 
Cayuga  outlet,  just  north  of  Cayuga. 
The  many  villages,  some  of  consider- 
able size,  would  indicate  that  this 
was  a favorite  location  with  the  In- 
dians. In  1679  the  French,  who 
claimed  the  country,  were  at  Niagara. 
In  1759  the  English  built  Fort  Stan- 
wix.  A detachment  of  Sullivan’s 
army  rested  a night  on  the  Hoskins 
hill,  passed  down  the  north  side  of 
Seneca  River,  crossed  near  Mudlock, 
and  marched  up  the  east  shore  of  the 
lake.  There  was  a village  at  Cay- 
uga. 

Adventurers  and  traders  were  push- 
ing their  way  westward.  The  open- 
ing of  military  tracts,  bought  from 
the  Indians,  in  1782  and  1786,  giving 
lots  to  soldiers,  and  reports  of  the 
rich  Genesee  country,  quickened 
migration. 

In  1788  John  Harris  came  from 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  with  James 
Bennett,  started  a ferry.  The  east 
landing  was  nearl^^  a mile  south  of 
Cayuga,  to  which  place  was  a road 
from  the  east  The  west  landing 
was  near  the  cobblestone  house. 
Here  Bennett  had  a log  tavern  and  a 
store.  From  the  west  landing  was  a 
road  running  southwest  and  another 
running  north  nearly  half  a mile  and 
then  west.  The  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  each  county  was  authorized 
to  grant  licenses  to  ferries. 

In  September,  1791,  Elkanah  Wat- 
son journeyed  up  the  Seneca  River 
in  some  small  boats  prospecting  for 
the  future  canal.  He  found  camps 
of  surveyors  and  settlers,  solitary 
and  in  groups.  He  went  up  Cayuga 
outlet  and  crossed  the  lake  obliquely 
to  the  ferry  house.  Here  he  found 


land  pioneers,  rude  and  uncouth. 
His  first  night  for  some  weeks  under 
a civilized  roof  was  made  comfortless 
by  fleas  and  bugs.  He  worked  his 
way  north  along  the  west  shore  of 
the  lake  and  up  the  river  to  the  falls, 
where  he  found  the  log  tavern  of  Job 
Smith.  He  found  about  20  houses  j 
'at  Geneva  and  at  Appletown  150  ! 

settlers.  From  there  he  returned  , 
scross  the  country  to  the  ferry  land-  ' 
ing.  In  1795  the  ferry  was  changed  | 
to  Cayuga  and  Bridgeport.  In  that  | 
year  John  Harris  had  a store,  an 
ashery  and  a distillery  at  the  latter 
place. 

The  westward  migration  was  in- 
creasing. There  was  need  of  better 
roads  and  of  something  better  than 
ferries. 

March  28,  1797,  the  legislature 

passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Cay- 
uga Bridge  Company,  Charles  Wil- 
liamson, Thomas  Morris,  John  Har- 
ris, Wilhelnius  Mynderse  and  Joseph 
Arnin  being  the  incorporators.  The 
act  was  amended  in  March,  1799. 
The  bridge  was  commenced  in  the 
following  May  and  finished  in  Sep- 
tember,- 1800.  It  was  built  by  the 
INIanhattan  Company  of  New  York 
and  cost  $150,000.  It  was  built  on 
mud  sills  and  was  a mile  and  eight 
rods  in  length.  A traveler  in  1800 
wrote,  “This  bridge  is  the  longest  in 
America,  perhaps  in  the  world,  and 
yet  five  years  ago  the  Indians  pos 
sessed  the  shores  of  the  lake  imbos- 
omed  in  almost  impenetrable  woods  ’’ 

You  will  have  to  draw  on  your 
imagination  for  a description  of  the 
building  of  the  bridge.  What  colony 
of  woodmen  felled  the  trees,  hewed 
the  timbers,  five  to  a bent  and  with 
600  bents!  Where  were  the  more 
than  10,000  three-inch  oak  planks 
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sawed,  and  the  cross  braces,  the 
stringers  and  the  railings?  One 
good  authority  thinks  the  sawing 
was  done  at  the  Jemima  Wilkinson 
saw  mill  some  where  near  Fenn  Yan 
and  floated  down  the  Seneca  Fake 
and  River.  The  Pontifex  Maximus  — 
chief  bridge  builder — was  Thomas 
Gray,  well  known  in  this  locality. 
We  are  told  our  great  warships  to- 
day are  christened  by  the  daughter 
of  some  great  statesman  who  breaks 
upon  the  prow  a bottle  of  some  choice 
liquid  pouring  the  contents  into  the 
sea  and  calling  the  name.  Was  the 
completed  bridge  christened  in  like 
manner?  And  who  was  the  fair, 
maiden  cho.sen  for  this  ceremony  and 
what  choice  beverage  did  she  pour 
into  the  lake? 

The  bridge  went  down  in  1808. 
Ferries  were  used  until  the  second 
was  built.  The  third  was  built  in 
1833  and  was  used  till  1857.  The 
first  cost  1150,000,  the  last  |;i5,ooo. 

April  I,  1800,  an  act  was  passed  to 
incorporate  a turnpike  company  for 
the  improvement  of  the  state  road 
from  the  house  of  John  Flouse  in  the 
village  of  Utica  to  the  village  of  Cay- 
uga and  thence  to  the  village  of 
Canandaigua. 

There  were  toll  houses  every  five 
miles.  One  was  where  there,  is  now 
a well  by  the  Restvale  cemetery 
fence.  The  last  keeper  of  this  was 
William  VanCleef.  There  tv^ere  two 
between  Cayuga  and  Aubnrn  The 
tolls  ranged  from  one  and  a half 
cents  for  a sheep,  hog  or  calf  to  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  for  a 
four  horse  pleasure  carriage'  The 
enormous  dividends,  some  years  80 
per  cent,  yielded  by  these  tolls,  in- 
dicate the  amount  of  travel  across 
the  bridge  There  were  men  and 
boys  on  foot  and  on  horse  back,  ox 
carts,  one  horse  wagons,  larger 
wagons  drawn  by  two  and  four 
horses,  wagons  loaded  with  merchan- 
dise, wagons  loaded  with  families 
gray  haired  grandparents  down  to 
the  babies,  wagons  loaded  with 
household  goods — cows,  sheep,  hogs, 
chickens— all  things  necessary  for 
starting  life  on  a new  farm.  During 


the  war  of  1812,  troops,  artillery  and 
wagons  loaded  with  military  supplies 
crossed  the  bridge  on  their  way  to 
the  Niagara  frontier. 

Fiske  says  it  cost  $88  to  transport 
a ton  of  merchandise  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo.  When  the  canal  was  finish- 
ed the  cost  fell  to  $22.50  and  finally 
to  $6. 

The  roads  were  not  always  in  good 
condition.  In  the  hollow  this  side 
of  the  Moses  hill  was  a bad  place. 
A jolt  of  a heavily  loaded  wagon,  and 
a hogshead  of  molasses  burst.  The 
news  quickly  spread  and  from  all 
sides  came  boys  and  girls  with  pails 
and  basins  and  dippers  to  catch  some 
of  the  scattered  sweetness. 

The  first  stage  coach  left  Fort 
Schuyler  Sept.  30,  1797,  and  arrived 
at  Geneva  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  with  four  passengers. 
The  road  had  been  opened  two  rods 
wide  to  Geneva  in  1789,  and  in  1794 
to  the  Genesee  River. 

Nov.  I.  1796,  Joseph  Arnin,  Futher 
Trowbridge  and  Wilhelmus  Mynderse 
bought  of  the  surveyor  general  250 
acres  in  Fot  5 for  $1,260,  giving  a 
bond  f6r  $1,255.  The  tract  was 
divided  into  about  70  lots.  The  plot 
was  filed  for  record  in  the  Clerk’s  of- 
fice of  Cayuga  County,  Nov.  9,  1801. 
Next  to  the  lake  was  set  apart  a pub- 
lic square.  From  the  end  of  the 
bridge  westward  through  the  middle 
of  the  square  was  laid  out  State 
Street,  as  the  road  is  to-day.  Water 
Street  ran  to  the  north  along  the 
bank,  of  the  lake  with  lour  lots  east 
of  the  street  near  the  bridge.  South 
past  the  cemetery  was  Washington 
Street  as  it  is  to  day.  This  was  ex- 
tended to  the  north  behind  the 
Schuyler  house  and  uniting  with  the 
lake  road  near  the  end  of  Story’s 
lane.  There  were  four  lots  on  each 
side  facing  the  square.  This  indi- 
cates the  size  of  most  of  the  lots. 
We  are  told  that  in  a short  time 
man}"  lots  changed  hands.  The 
numbering  of  the  lots  would  indicate 
that  others  were  later  added  to  the 
original  plot,  probably  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  demand.  The  price  of 
real  estate  is  indicated  by  a deed 
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drawn  and  witnessed  b}’  Jacob  L. 
Larzelere  June  14,  1816,  a deed  given 
by  Thomas  Folks  to  William  Ander- 
son of  part  of  Lot  9,  bounded  as  fol- 
lows - beginning  at  a stake  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road  on  a line  with 
the  side  of  the  old  distillery,  and 
running  thence  southerly  along  the 
said  road  12  rods,  thence  east  to  the 
lake,  thence  northerly  along  the  lake 
shore  12  rods,  thence  west  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  for  ^325  worth  of 
good  whiskey  at  75  cents  a gallon,  to 
be  paid  in  installments  of  $25,  $75 
and  $175  with  interest.  This  dis- 
tillery is  believed  to  have  been  lo- 
cated east  of  Moses’  spring. 

Of  the  Indians  there  were  some 
who  remained  in  the  neighborhood 
for  many  years.  The}"  resided  on  or 
about  the  Dumont  place.  They 
hunted,  fished  and  made  baskets. 
The  dinner  baskets  of  the  school 
children  were  of  Indian  make  and 
generally  stained  in  various  colors. 
THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

In  1804  came  Jacob  L.  Larzelere, 
surve3’or,  member  of  the  legislature 
in  1816  and  1817,  sheriff  and  associate 
judge.  He  lived  in  a long  white 
house  with  a long  porch,  on  the 
north  side  of  ttie  road.  This  house 
was  a tavern. 

In  1810  William  L.  Larzelere  and 
Peter  Bockoven,  who  had  married 
sisters,  came  from  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  and  bought  adjoining  lands  on 
lot  17.  A squatter  had  parti}"  cleaned 
some  land  and  made  some  improve- 
ments for  which  they  paid  him  8100, 
and  he  moved  on  Hon.  Israel  Y. 
Larzelere  is  a grandson  of  William 
L. 

In  1806  Col.  Daniel  Sayre  with  an 
honorable  military  record,  lived  in 
the  house  afterward  the  home  of 
Henry  Moses. 

In  the  place  for  a time  lived  Asa 
Sprague,  later  president  of  the  A.  & 
R.  railroad.  Gary  V.  Sackett  had 
his  law  oflBce  here  having  come  from 
Cayuga.  In  1815  he  moved  to  Sen- 
eca Falls.  Personally  and  politically 
he  was  intimately  associated  with 
William  H.  Seward.  His  brother, 
Jonathan  Sackett,  afterward  a promi- 


nent business  man  of  this  village, 
also  resided  here. 

The  Boardmans  came  from  St  Al- 
bans, Vermont,  about  1810.  One  of 
them  had  a tavern  at  the  lake.  Dem- 
ing  Boardman  married  Polly,  daugh- 
ter of  Stephen  Crane.  She  was  born 
in  a log  house  in  what  is  now  Rest- 
vale  cemetery  in  1798. 

Henry  Moses,  born  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  in  I784,  came  in  1808.  On  the 
Cooper  farm  he  worked  as  a black- 
smith in  a shop  built  by  Mr.  Myn- 
derse  till  1815  when  he  moved  to 
Bridgeport  and  built  a shop  of  his 
own.  He  lived  in  a long  white  hou.se 
with  a long  porch  in  front,  and  a 
seat  the  whole  length  of  the  porch, 
convenient  for  the  neighbors  to  sit  of 
an  evening  aud  talk  over  the  news  of 
the  day  and  discuss  politics.  Mr. 
Moses  was  a staunch  democrat,  and 
among  his  neighbors  were  several 
statesmen  of  the  opposite  party.  Mr. 
Moses  was  sheriff  for  one  term.  There 
were  so  many  in  that  great  westward 
procession  that  needed  lodging  for 
the  night  that  Mr.  Moses’  house  be- 
came a tavern.  This  tavern  was  di- 
rectly opposite  that  of  Jacob  L. 
Larzelere.  The  two  signs  offering 
entertainment  for  man  and  beast  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a traveler 
who,  carelessly  reading  one  of  the 
names,  remarked,  “Moses  and  Laza- 
rus! Both  keeping  tavern!  What 
country  am  I in  ? ” Mr.  Moses  ac- 
quired a large  and  excellent  farm, 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  family.  He  was  a generous, 
liberal  man. 

Bridgeport  was  a prosperous  place 
and  taverns  were  in  demand.  Chris- 
topher Bald}",  prominent  in  the  an- 
nals of  Buffalo  Valley  and  as  an  of- 
ficer in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Bridgeport  about  1810.  He,  too, 
kept  a public  house  located,  it  is  be- 
lieved, on  the  north  side  of  the  square 
near  W’ater  street.  It  was  a long 
two  story  white  house.  Gen.  Baldy 
was  a widely  known  and  very  popu- 
lar man.  One  of  his  sons  was  a resi- 
dent of  Bridgeport,  a justice  of  the 
peace,  until  the  40’s. 
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There  were  taverns  on  opposite 
corners  of  State  and  Washington 
'.treets.  That  on  the  south  corner 
vas  owned  for  man3*  5’ears  b}"  Ward 
vionroe,  whose  son  Sidney’,  is  one  of 
)ur  fellow  citizens.  The  other  was 
)ccupied  Asa  Starkweather. 

;^apt.  Arent  Scj’uj’ler  later  bought 
,.his  He  was  born  in  New  York  in 
' 776,  followed  the  sea  in  his  earl}’ 
life  and  was  captain  of  a vessel  en- 

i^aged  in  the  coasting  trade.  He 
>wned  the  Travis  farm  as  well  as  the 
■ ruit  garden  now  owned  b}*  Robert 

ISchu^ier  of  Niagara  Falls,  whose 
ather  Rensselaer,  the  nephew  and 
jidopted  son  of  the  captain,  was  one 
)f  the  fort^’-niners  who  took  the  9^ 
nonths  trip  around  Cape  Horn. 
A daughter  of  Captain  Schuyler  be- 
came the  wife  of  Jacob  Crown in- 
ihield  who  also  was  a Cape  Horn 
*orty-niner. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  park  was 
i long  one  stor}’  building,  which 
vas  the  town  hall.  Later  this,  as 
veil  as  the  Bald}’  tavern,  became  a 
;enement  house  for  two  cr  three 
amilies.  Here  John  Hiingerford  had 
lis  shoe  shop. 

The  last  or  the  bridge  toll  keepers 
vas  Daniel  Marsh,  an  honest  man 
vith  four  estimable  daughters,  who 
A’ould  have  adorned  the  society  of 
my  of  our  cities.  There  were  some 
people  who  used  to  consider  it  quite 
:he  thing  to  run  the  gate.  A sieigh 
:ame  from  the  east  one  evening. 
There  were  two  men  on  the  seat  and 
i third  lying  among  straw  and  t-lank- 
its  in  the  sleigh  box  moaning  piteous- 
y.  The  driver  handed  Mr.  Marsh  a 
arge  bill,  asking  him  to  “change 
quickly,  please,  for  we  have  a man 
lere  sick  with  the  small  pox  and 
ve  want  to  get  him  to  a hospital  as 
ioon  as  we  can.”  “Drive  on!  Drive 
)n!”  said  Mr.  Marsh,  handing  back 
;he  bill.  The  laughter  that  was 
?ent  back  from  the  sleigh  as  it 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  told  Mr. 
Marsh  that  he  had  been  made  the 
i^ictim  of  a practical  joke.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marsh  died  at  the  home  of  their 
laughter,  Susan  Kellogg,  at  White- 
water,  Wis. 


Some  English  people  came.  Rich- 
ard Powis  with  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. He  bought  the  C L.  Story 
farm  and  built  the  stately  house  on 
the  hill.  We  remember  his  great 
coach  with  bright  brass  wheel  hubs, 
his  fine  horses  with  gilt  harness. 
In  riding  on  cold  days  he  wore  a 
great  drab  overcoat  with  a cape  over- 
lying  th,e  upper  half  of  him  and  on 
the  cape  were  many  smaller  consecu- 
tive capes,  giving  him  a very  impos- 
ing appearance.  He  had  little  use 
for  his  plain  American  neighbors. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  estimable 
family,  some  of  whom  have  long  been 
known  for  their  generous  deeds. 

Others  from  England  in  the  early 
30’s  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gott 
who  bought  the  farm  on  the  second 
hill,  most  worthy  people-  A niece, 
Judith  Norris,  came  from  England 
when  five  years  old,  in  the  care  of 
some  older  people  She  was  adopted 
as  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gott.  She  became  the  wife  of  Ren- 
selaer  Schuyler  who  died  April  21, 
1902.  She  is  now  with  her  son  Rob- 
ert, more  than  eighty  and  in  good 
health. 

The  earliest  teacher  that  I can  re- 
member was  Mrs  Elizabeth  Watling. 
a sister  of  Mr.  Gott.  A widow  with 
five  children  she  came  from  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  in  the  30’s.  She 
was  a woman  of  strong  character, 
capable  of  making  her  own  way. 
She  taught  sometimes  a private 
school 'In  her  house  where  John 
Bocker  lives.  Later  she  taught  the 
district  school.  In  1850  with  two 
little  girls  she  went  to  California, 
crossing  the  isthmus  by  mule,  the 
little  girls  carjied  by  natives.  She 
died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in 
San  Francisco  in  1877.  Two  of  her 
children,  Mrs.  Ellen  Lewis  and  J.  H. 
Watling,  are  now  residents  of  this 
village. 

Another  Englishman  was  John 
Story  who  came  in  the  30’s.  He 
lived  in  a log  house  on  the  site  of  the 
brick  house  of  his  son  John.  One  of 
his  sons,  Dunstan,  was,  like  his 
father,  a mighty  hunter  and  fisher, 
sometimes  getting  30  or  more  ducks 
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at  a single  shot. 

We  remember  one  season  when 
wild  wood  pigeons  were  so  numerous 
that  the3^  broke  down  the  limbs  of 
the  trees  on  which  thej'  orosted.  One 
morning  a flock  came  from  the  west 
flying  too  high  for  any  huntsman  to 
reach.  The  flock  was  like  a cloud 
reaching  so  far  to  the  north  and 
south  that  we  couldn’t  see  the  end 
and  it  seemed  more  than  a mile  in 
width  in  passing  over.  We  heard 
some  heavy  guns  that  seemed  to  be 
at  Geneva,  and  we  wondered  if  people 
were  trying  to  shoot  the  pigeons 
with  cannon.  We  learned  later  that 
the3"  were  celebrating  the  victory  of 
Buena  Vista,  the  news  of  which  had 
just  reached  there. 

Other  residents  well  remembered 
Julius  Bull  in  the  cobble.stone  house, 
who  set  an  example  in  fruit  raising, 
especially  peaches.  Eleazer  Carter 
who  made  a success  in  grape  cul- 
ture. Stephen  B.  Roberts,  the  coo- 
per, who  had  a hill  side  vine\’ard. 
William  Travi.^,  an  honest  man  and 
an  all  round  helper,  who  for  many 
3’ears  made  the  graves  for  tho.se  who 
had  passed  into  the  be3'ond.  Wil- 
liam G.  Wa3me  who  bought  the 
Povvis  farm  and  began  the  grange  or- 
ganization. But  we  are  getting  away 
from  earl  3'  history  As  I said, 
Bridgeport  was  prosperous.  There 
were  .seven  taverns  between  the  lake 
and  Rest  vale  cemetery  and  others 
that  entertained  when  the  first  named 
were  overfull.  A long  two  story 
house  stood  close  to  the  road  opposite 
the  cemeter3\  The  well  is  there  to- 
da3'.  The  Cooper  house  with  frame 
of  heav3’  hewn  timbers,  still  .stand- 
ing. Probabl3"  the  oldest  house  in 
the  neighborhood  was  Snake  Plill 
Tavern.  There  were  rattlesnakes 
here  in  the  earl3^  da3\s.  A large 
square  hou.se  all  white  except  the 
back  which  was  red  with  white 
trimmings,  where  now  stands  the 
brick  house  of  Israel  Larzelere,  also 
entertained.  Opposite  this  1113^ 
father,  Elam  Beach,  bought  his 
farm  in  1824,  all  most  heaviG'  wooded. 

There  were  four  stores  in  Bridge- 
port and  shops  for  nearl3'  all  me- 


chanical emplo3’nient.s.  John  Van 
Zandt,  who.se  boast  was  that  he  had 
commanded  a militia  compan3^  that 
had  paraded  to  welcome  LaFayette, 
and  John  Hungerford  who  never  had 
a job  of  mending  done  when  he  prom- 
ised, were  shoemakers.  Mrs.  Van 
Zandt  died  at  the  age  of  103. 

The  stage  coaches  ran  night  and 
day,  with  four  and  the  mail  coaches 
with  six  fleet  hor.ses.  The  Schuyler 
tavern  with  its  long  open  shed  and 
ample  barns  for  the  keeping  of  re- 
lays, was  a place  of  activit3^  From 
50  to  100  coaches  passed  ever3'  24 
hours. 

In  1825  the  canal  was  finished. 
The  great  loads  of  merchandise 
ceased  to  come.  The  packets  on  the 
canal  interfered  with  the  stage  coach 
busine.ss.  Finall3’^  in  1843  came  the 
railroad  and  the  coaches  were  .seldom 
seen  But  there  were  the  great  droves 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  some- 
times horses  moving  to  eastern  mark 
ets.  Imagine  a drove  of  cattle  nearl3^ 
a mile  in  length,  filling  the  road 
from  fence  to  fence.  These  droves 
furnished  a very  convenient  wa3-  of 
disposi'  g of  the  farmers’  surplus  ha3' 
and  corn 

In  the  winter  of  1846-47  some 
drovers  thought  to  avoid  the  paying 
of  toll  on  the  bridge  b3^  cro.ssing  on 
the  ice.  The  cattle  broke  through 
the  ice  and  about  50  were  drowned. 
After  a while  the  railroad  began  to 
carr3'  the  live  stock  and  the  farmers 
were  wondering  how  the3"  would  get 
rid  of  their  surplus.  The  stores  were 
closed  and  some  of  the  taverns. 
The  Baldy  house  became  a tumble 
down  tenement  for  three  families 
The  barn  was  moved  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  burned  toll  hou.se  and 
there  it  .stands  to  day.  People  moved 
awa3%  except  some  wdioni  it  would 
have  been  a difficult  thing  to  move. 

The  Schu3der  tavern  was  the  long- 
est to  keep  open  There  was  still 
some  travel,  and  the  house  had  other 
uses.  On  the  second  floor  was  a 
large  room  occasionally  used  for* 
shows  and  now  and  then  a grand 
ball  would  be  announced.  The  spac- 
ious barroom,  or  office  I .should  call 
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it,  was  the  meeting  place  of  a club 
of  good  fellows.  Captain  Schuyler 
himself  was  the  leading  spirit. 

The  first  school  of  which  I can 
learn  anything  was  kept  by  Miss 
Helen  Pratt,  upstairs  in  the  house  of 
her  mother  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street  west  of  the  corner  tavern. 
One  of  her  pupils  was  a bright, 
comely  colored  girl  who  was  always 
in  demand  in  spelling  contests  for 
she  was  the  best  speller  in  school. 

In  1821  Wilheliiius  Mynderse  gave 
to  the  trustees  of  the  district  a deed 
to  the  ground  on  which*  the  old 
school  house  was  built,  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  cemetery.  In 
1JS52  another  lot  was  bought  by  the 
^trustees,  Daniel,  Marsh,  Marvin 
Read  and  Elam  Beach,  the  lot  on 
which  the  present  school  house 
stands.  In  prosperous  days  that  old 
school  numbered  80  or  more  pupils. 
The  teacher  boarded  around,  a week 
Dr  so  in  a family.  Sometimes  the 
boarding  of  the  teacher  was  let  to 
die  lowest  bidder.  Expenses  were 
jiuet  by  a rate  bill.  There  were  good 
:eachers  in  those  days.  There  were 
spelling  contev«ts,  singing  schools, 
3ig  sleighrides,  religious  meetings, 
iieetings  for  municipal  reform. 
There  were  temperance  societies,  one 
|vvith  a membership  of  forty  men. 
There  were  all  the  little  romances 
:hat  go  to  make  up  life.  Tragedy? 

1 pne. 

I The  daughter  of  a prominent  man, 

; pne  of  the  brighest  and  loveliest  girls, 

; disappeared  leaving  a note,  “If  you 
iind  my  body  bury  it  by  the  side  of 
Illy  mother. ’’  A gloom  like  that  of 
oblivion  rested  upon  the  community. 
All  searching  was  in  vain.  The 
1 jather,  a widower  and  now  childless, 

1 idone  and  homeless,  broken  in  spirit, 

] jvas  cared  for  in  the  home  of  Mr. 

Mo.ses  where  he  soon  afterward  died. 

. ^fter  many  years  a woman  with  two 

I ;oung  children  came,  staying  at  one 
: :)f  the  taverns.  She  avoided  meeting 

leople  and  spent  much  of  her  time  in 
ic  he  cemetery.  But  one  day  Ruby 
d ienderson,  the  well  remembered 
:olored  woman  of  ninety  years,  met 

II  ler  face  to  face  and  recogr  ized  in  the 


careworn,  lonely  stranger  the  beauti- 
ful Sarah  Jane  Baldy  of  many  years 
before. 

Among  those  who  kept  the  taverns 
were  Mr.  Beckwith,  accidentally 
drowned;  Mr.  Burroughs,  who  mar- 
ried one  of  Henry  Moses’  danghters; 
Mr.  Holman,  John  Stine  and  Dan 
Havens. 

Willard  Avery,  the  school  teacher, 
lived  in  the  old  Schuyler  tavern  a 
number  of  years,  finally  moving  into 
Cayuga  county,  where  he  died. 

A Mr.  Kirby,  who  married  Mr. 
Morris’  daughter,  lived  in  the  long 
house  south  side  of  the  park.  He 
moved  to  Auburn  and  later  invented 
the  Kirby  mower  and  reaper. 

“Gov.”  Hurd,  a stone  mason,  lived 
some  years  in  the  house  vacated  by 
Kirby.  He  was  always  in  trouble 
about  his  lines,  finally  moving  to 
Seneca  Falls,  where  he  died. 

Tim  Hazard,  a negro,  lived  in  a 
shack  on  the  side  hill  next  the  lake. 
He  was  a “character’’  and  for  years  a 
source  of  amusement  for  the  Bridge 
port  boys. 

Calvin  Smith  lived  opposite  the 
Schuyler  house  next  the  lake.  George 
Smith  (Captain,  as  he  was  called,) 
died  in  Seneca  Falls  a few  years  ago, 

Joseph  Choate  lived  on  the  Gott 
farm  a number  of  years.  He  moved 
to  East  Varick,  where  he  died 

The  Tibbalds  boys,  who  had  a 
basket  shop  in  the  old  tavern  a num- 
ber of  years,  both  served  in  the  Civil 
War.  ' 

The  Butcher  family  lived  on  the 
ridge  where  Mr.  Shuster  now  lives. 
The  Demonts  lived  next  to  them. 
Jacob  Moates,  an  old  resident,  lived 
where  the  evaporator  now  is.  He 
had  quite  a family. 

Chas.  Alniy,  a carpenter,  lived 
where  Oliver  Burroughs  now  lives. 

The  Gates  family  lived  south  of  the 
cemetery,  where  Mr.  Hendricks  lived, 
opposite  Mr.  Carter’s. 

A Mrs.  Thompson  lived  next  the 
schoolhouse.  Mr.  Roberts,  an  old- 
time  cooper,  lived  south  of  the  pres- 
ent schoolhouse. 

Mr.  John  Bocker  and  Palmer  Travis 
are  now  living  at  Bridgeport. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS  BURIED 
HERE. 

Samuel  Harris  born  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  May  4,  1740;  was  present  at  the 
surprise  and  defeat  of  Braddock;  was 
a cavalrj'iuan  in  the  Revolntionary 


War;  settled  on  the  banks  of  Cayuga 
lake  in  1795.  Died  in  1825,  aged  85. 

William  Chatham  died  August  21, 
1854,  in  his  96  3'ear. 

Elisha  Pratt,  from  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  died  in  1807,  in  his  88th  3^ear. 


An  Old-Time  Lawsuit 


By  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wetmore. 


Military  lot  No.  loo  in  the  town 
ship  of  Junius  covered  the  first  ward 
of  our  village  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  power  on  the  north  side  of 
:he  river.  Letters  Patent  dated  Janu- 
iry  12,  1792  granted  four  hundred 
acres  of  this  tract  to  James  Patterson, 
i Revolutionary  soldier,  reserving  the 
5outh  east  one  hundred  acres  tor  the 
State,  and  the  south-w’est  one  hun 
ired  reserved,  as  heretofore  sold  by 
;31kanah  Watson  to  Job  Smith.  Pat- 
terson must  have  sold  his  grant  to 
A^atson,  for  in  June  of  that  year  the 
atter  leased  the  whole  lot  to  Job 
5mith,  this  lease  being  the  earliest 
locument  we  have  connected  with  our 
ullage  history.  In  1794  the  “Pro- 
)rietors  of  Seneca”  bought  the  State’s 

I'ne  hundred  acres,  and  in  1797  Let- 
ers  Patent  for  the  same  south-east 
lundred  were  granted  to  Jeremiah 
^an  Rensselaer  of  Albanv. 

Land  affairs  were  in  an  unsettled 
tate,  and  many  frauds  were  perpe- 
rated  respecting  titles  by  conveying 
le  same  land  to  different  persons  so 
iat  it  became  very  difficult  to  know 
1 whom  the  legal  title  was  vested. 
Van  Ren.sselaer  sold  his  claim  to 
l^atson,  Mynderse,  and  others,  Step 
jCn  N.  Bayard,  finally  securing  a 
iree-fifths  interest.  Military  lots 
ere  surveyed  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
le  form  of  a square,  and  the  State’s 
undred  followed  the  same  rule,  but 
le  map  shows  that  a wise  surveyor 
tade  lot  No  100  really  three  times  as 
•ng  as  it  was  wide,  thus  taking  in 
le  larger  part  of  the  water  power, 
d joining  lot  No.  100  on  the  north- 
ist,  and  also  one  hundred  on  the 
ver  was  lot  No.  86  which  belonged 
Thomas  Grant,  sheriff  of  Northum- 
;rland  County,  Penn. 

We  first  hear  of  trouble  in  the  fol- 


lowing letter  w’ritten  by  Stephen  N. 
Bayard  to  his  lawyer,  Elijah  Miller 
of  Auburn. 

New  York,  Aug  17,  1813. 

Sir: — A letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  from 
Col.  Mynderse  informs  me  of  the  base 
attempt  of  a certain  Captain  Grant  to 
invade  our  possessions  at  Seneca 
Falls,  by  pretending  to  extend  over 
them  the  lines  of  lot  No.  86  in  Jun- 
ius. As  you  must  perfectly  compre- 
hend the  subject  I need  not  explain 
it,  but  I will  request  your  attention 
to  the  searches  to  be  made  at  the 
proper  offices  in  Albany. 

I am  wholly  averse  to  making  any 
offers  of  compromise,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bennet,  and  I think  their  claim 
cannot  be  maintained,  especially  as 
their  lot  No  86,  as  they  now’  hold  it, 
has  nearly  seventeen  acres  beyond  its 
full  quantity  of  land,  being,  according 
to  the  map  of  H.  Howland,  nearly 
617  acres  instead  of  600.  As  soon  as 
they  commence  the  ejectment,  the 
testimony  of  Judge  Annin  should  be 
taken,  as  it  is  of  much  importance 
to  us.  and  his  life  is  precarious. 

Thir  lot  No.  100  in  Junius  (500 
acres)  w-as  granted  in  the  name  of 
Janies  Patterson,  and  the  original  pat- 
ent must  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E. 
Watson,  dated  in  1792  or  1793.  The 
State  one  hundred  acres  was  granted 
to  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  by  patent 
dated  in  1794  or  1795  The  original 
patent  must  be  in  the  hands  of  his 
executors,  Peter  Beekman  and 
Peter  E Elmendorf,  both  of  Albany. 
The  records  of  both  patents  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Secretary’s  office.  At 
the  same  place  will  also  be  found  the 
maps  and  field-books  of  the  military 
townships,  there  filed  of  record,  on 
which  issues  of  patents  are  predicated. 

Such  of  them  as  were  filed  before 
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the  surveys  were  completed  must  ne- 
cessarily be  incorrect:  but  reference 
must  be  had  to  those  filed  after  the 
completion  of  the  surveys,  which  will 
probably  be  f mnd  there  also,  or  at 
the  Surveyor  General’s  office.  A 
document  of  the  first  importance  to 
us  maj^  also  be  found  with  the  Sur- 
veyor General,  which  is  the  map  of 
the  township  of  Junius,  exhibi’ed  by 
him  at  the  public  sales  of  the  hun- 
dred acre  lots  in  1794,  on  which  each 
State  hundred  acres  was  particularly 
delineated:  and  I believe  ’hat  you  will 
thereon  find  the  lines  now  contended 
marked  according  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Surveyor  General  when  he 
sold  the  land  to  us,  and  when  there 
was  no  contest  about  boundaries.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  observe  how 
far  the  lines  of  the  map  and  field- 
book  of  the  town  of  Junius  filed  be- 
fore the  survey,  correspond  with  those 
filed  after  the  survey;  not  only  as  to 
lots  No.  86  and  100,  but  throughout 
the  township  generally,  as  a general 
deviation  will  rebut  the  charge  of  Job 
Smith  as  a partial  one  made  at  his  re- 
quest. Job  Smith’s  lease  from  Elka- 
nah  Watson,  including  the  ground 
whereon  our  dwelling  house  and  full- 
ing mill  now  stand,  and  therein  de- 
scribed as  part  of  lot  No.  100,  will  go 
far  to  destroy  his  testimony,  if  it  can 
not  quiet  the  possession.  His  gene- 
ral character  can  be  impeached,  so  as 
to  destroy  his  credibility,  and  I do 
not  much  fear  anything  he  can  say 
when  oppOvSed  to  the  testimony  of 
Judge  Annin. 

Have  you  considered  how  far  this 
Captain  Grant  will  subject  himself  to 
a qui  tarn  suit  by  proceeding  in  this 
affair,  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that 
he  purchased  lot  No.  86  with  an  ex- 
press view  to  dispossess  us  of  our  im- 
provements? If  you  think  such  a 
suit  can  be  maintained  it  would 
be  proper  to  collect  testimony  in 
point,  which  I believe  can  be  had. 

It  would  also  be  well  to  see  and 
converse  with.  Benjamin  Barton  as  to 
the  first  survey,  said  by  Job  Smith, 
to  have  been  made  by  him;  and  with 
Mr.  Annin  on  this,  and  on  the  second 
survey  by  him  made;  and,  if  they 


agree,  the  testimony  of  both  should 
be  taken  de  bone  esse. 

Job  Smith’s  pretense,  that  the  line 
was  altered  for  his  particular  accom- 
modation can  have  little  weight  when 
considered  that  he  had  no  title  or 
claim  to  either  lot,  and  held  only  by 
possession;  therefore  indifferent  un- 
der whom  he  held. 

These  searches  must  devolve  on 
you,  and  I wish  you  to  write  me  the 
result  of  them  very  particularly  for 
my  government,,  as,  if  necessary,  I 
will  proceed  to  Albany  in  September 
with  Colonel  Troup,  (who  intends 
then  to  go  to  Geneva,)  and  with  him 
inspect  the  records,  unless  you  ob- 
tain this  information  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  this  subject. 

I am.  Sir, 

Yours, 

Stephen  N.  Bayard. 

You  will  notice  that  Mr.  Bayard’s 
statements  differ  somewhat  from 
those  I have  copied  from  a release 
given  by  Jeremiah  VanRensselaer  and 
Elkanah  Watson,  dated  Sept.  26, 
1797.  The  letter  was  written  in  Au- 
gust, I813,  and  November  i6th  of 
that  year  a notice  was  served  on  Cap- 
tain Grant 

“To  Thomas  Grant,  Esq.” 

Please  to  take  notice  that  the  exam- 
ination and  testimony  of  Joseph  An- 
nin of  the  town  of  Aurelius  in  the 
County  of  Cayuga  and  State  of  New 
York  will  be  taken  in  a suit  ex- 
pected to  be  brought  by  you  for  the 
recovery  of  and  to  try  the  title  to  land 
now  in  the  possession  of  Wilhelmus 
Mynderse  on  lot  No.  100  in  the 
township  of  Junius,  County  of  Sen- 
eca, but  claimed  by  you  as  a part  of 
No.  86  before  Samuel  D.  Lock- 
wood.  Esq.,  a master  in  Chancery, 
at  the  house  of  Edward  Stevenson, 
Innkeeper,  in  the  town  of  Junius,  on 
the  27th  day  of  December  next,  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  at 
which  time  and  place  you  are  hereby 
notified  to  attend,  agreeable  to  an 
order  made  by  the  said  Samuel  D. 
Lockwood,  Esq.,  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  27th  day  of  December,  1813, 
notice  having  been  served  on  Thomas 
Grant  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
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i.nd  he  being  absent,  Samuel  D. 
fjockwood,  master  in  Chancery,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  deposition  of  Jos- 
eph Annin,  a witness  whose  testi- 
mony is  believed  by  Wilhelmus  Myn- 
lerse  to  be  material  in  a suit  ex- 
lected  to  be  commenced  by  the  said 
.'homas  Grant  against  the  said  Wil 
lelmus  Mynderse  affecting  the  title 
f lands  as  stated  within  annexed 
ffidavit  of  the  said  Joseph  Annin, 
fter  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  as 
dIIows: 

“Joseph  Annin,  of  the  county  of 
-Cayuga,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth 
rnd  saith  that  in  the  year  1790  under 
he  direction  of  Abraham  Harden 
ergh,  Deputy  Surveyor  to  Simeon 
heWitt,  Surveyor  General  of  the 
jtateofNew  York,  he  surveyed,  al- 
btted  and  marked  all  that  part  of 
he  township  of  Junius  adjoining 
he  Seneca  river,  that  he  was  in- 
tructed  to  survey  the  same  as  nearly 
onformable  with  an  allotment  made 
y said  Hardenbergh  on  a map  lur 
pished  by  him  of  said  township,  as 
in  actual  survey  would  admit  of; 
faat  he  well  recollects  the  surveying 
nd  marking  of  lots  No  86  and  100 
1 the  said  township  That  in  run- 
ing  the  line  between  lots  No  86 
ad  100  this  deponent  first  ran  a line 
eginning  on  the  south  line  of  No. 
5 eleven  or  twelve  chains  from  the 
)utheast  corner  of  lot  85  to  the 
eneca  river,  but  finding  that  the 
lid  line  struck  the  river  much 
igher  up  the  same  than  w^as  con- 
‘mplated  by  said  map,  and  that  said 
ne  was  eight  or  nine  chains  longer 
lan  it  was  supposed  to  be  on  said 
I lap — this  deponent  to  make  said 
; ne  to  conform  with  the  instructions 
iven  by  said  Abraham  Harden 
;rgh,  and  also  with  the  lines  in  the 
i lotment  made  on  said  map,  ran  the 
! lid  line  between  said  lots  from  the 
I )uth  line  of  lot  No.  85  between  two 
id  three  chains  from  the  south- 
ist  corner  of  lot  No.  85  south  to  the 
meca  river  to  a place  on  the  back 
I ‘said  river  near  where  Wilhelmus 
ynderse’s  barn  now  stands,  at 
hich  point  on  said  river  a stake 
as  then  stuck  and  marked  as  the 


southeast  corner  of  lot  No.  100,  and 
the  southwest  corner  of  lot  No  86, 
which  last  mentioned  line  was  marked 
as  the  permanent  and  true  line  be- 
tween the  said  lots  No.  86  and  loo, 
which  last  mentioned  line  between 
said  lots  was  as  this  deponent  be- 
lieves described  and  officially  re- 
turned by  the  said  Abraham  Harden- 
burgh— the  year  1790  or  1791  in  the 
minutes  of  the  survey  of  said  town- 
ship to  the  Surveyor-general  afore- 
said, and  filled  in  his  office  as  the 
boundary  line  between  said  lots  and 
this  deponent  further  saith  that  he 
well  recollects  that  the  said  Abraham 
Hardenbergh  approved  and  confirmed 
the  said  last  mentioned  line  as  run 
by  this  deponent  as  aforesaid  ” 

Signed  Joe  Annin. 

We  hear  nothing  further  concern- 
ing this  suit  until  1815  when  Mr. 
Bayard  writes  his  lawyers  as  follows: 

Schenectany,  May  3,  1815. 
Elijah  Miller,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: — I have  received  your 
esteemed  favor  of  the  22d  of  April 
last  respecting  our  suit  with  Grant, 
and  the  papers  necessary  to  be  pro- 
cured and  produced  on  trial  of  the 
case.  (Then  follows  a deduction  of 
title  to  the  southeast  hundred  acres 
of  lot  No.  100  with  directions  where 
letters  patent  and  deeds  may  be 
found.)  I do  not  know  the  date  of 
Vredenburgh's  conveyance  to  Grant. 
If  it  is  prior  to  April  10,  1810,  he 
must  show  possession  of  three  fifths 
under  Robert  Troup— if  subsequent 
to  that  date,  then  under  me. 

As  the  whole  of  this  contest  is  a 
question  of  boundary,  I deem  it  of 
the  utmost  consequence  tor  us  to 
have  the  attendance  ot  the  Surveyor- 
General  with  the  map  and  field  book 
which  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
sales  when  we  purchased  from  him 
these  southeast  100  acres.  He  then 
represented  this  lot  on  the  map,  and 
as  containing  the  whole  of  Seneca 
Falls;  and,  as  such,  we  purchased  it, 
at  what  was  then  thought  a very  ex- 
travagant price.  The  Surveyor- 
General’s  opinion,  given  at  time  of 
sale,  and  when  no  other  opinion  had 
ever  been  suggested,  wdll  afford  the 
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strongest  evidence  of  which  the  case 
will  admit.  But  I much  fear  that  we 
shall  be  disappointed  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  procuring  his  attendance  or 
testimon}’',  unless  some  expedient 
can  be  found  to  remove  difficulties, 
which  are  these:  —The  Surveyor- 
General  is,  ex-officio,  one  of  the  can- 
vassers of  senatorial  ballots.  This 
canvas  nnist  be  made  at  the  secre- 
tary’s office  in  Albany  between  the 
first  and  eighth  days  of  June  annu- 
ally. If  any  two  of  the  canvassers 
are  absent,  the  Board  cannot  pro- 
ceed, and  the  absentees  incur  heavy 
penalties.  The  present  Secretary, 
General  Peter  B.  Porter,  intended  to 
leave  Albany  on  Saturday  or  Mon- 
day last  for  Buffalo,  and  to  go  from 
thence  to  Detroit.  Of  course  he 
could  not  be  back  by  ihe  ist  of  June 
next.  The  Surveyor-General  there- 
fore says  that  he  canhot  attend  the 
court  in  Seneca  County  on  the  sixth 
day  of  June  unless  General  Porter 
will  engage  to  be  in  Albany  to  at- 
tend the  canvas.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  the  return  of  General  Porter 
to  Albany  at  the  time  and  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid.  I have  seen  him 
and  endeavored  to  prevail  on  him 
to  promise,  but  he  would  only  say 
that  he  would  confer  with  the  Sur- 
veyor-General on  the  subject  before 
he  should  leave  Albanv,  and  that  he 
would  let  me  know  when  he  should 
pass  through  here  I have  not  seen 
nor  heard  from  him.  I therefore  wish 
that  you  and  Col.  Mynderse  could 
see  him  on  his  way  westward,  and 
use  your  influence  wuth  him  to  re- 
turn here,  aud  to  write  immediately 
to  Mr  DeWitt  to  that  effect,  as  Mr. 
DeWitt’s  journey  to  Ithaca  will  be 
governed  by  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  DeWitt  suggested  to  me  that 
if  you  and  Mr.  T.  Mumford  could 
agree  on  a statement  of  facts  or  a set 
of  interrogations  on  which  to  ex- 
amine him,  thence,  it  might  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  his  personal  at- 
, tendance  at  court  If  you  approve, 
let  it  be  done,  but  I have  no  expecta- 
tion that  Mr.  Mumford  will  consent 
to  the  pressure. 

I will  suggest  for  your  considera- 


tion an  idea  which  .has  impressed  my 
mind,  in  relation  to  our  actual  pos- 
session under  Job  Smith  and  Law- 
rence VanCleef.  Both  of  these  per- 
sons occupied  the  contested  ground, 
or  a part  of  it,  long  before  the  patents 
were  issued,  and  I think  we  have 
their  conveyances  to  Elkanah  Wat- 
son for  the  same.  They  then  claimed 
to  hold  possessions  under  the  State, 
and  not  adverse  to  the  State,  and  did 
so  hold  until  the  patents  were  issued. 
Their  possession,  therefore,  inured 
to  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  as  all 
the  rights  of  the  State  are  tran:^ferred 
to  us  and  vested  in  us  by  the  patent, 
therefore  the  possession  aforesaid 
must  follow  the  patent  and  operate 
as  possessions  in  our  favor,  my  argu- 
ment goes  to  this,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  possession  and  convej^ance 
the  state  is  to  be  considered  as  an  in 
dividual  person,  and  the  consequences 
of  occupancy  will  follow,  of  course, 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  possessory 
right,  under  the  statute  of  limita- 
cions— and,  in  this  case,  will  give 
the  priority  and  continuance  of  pos- 
session to  the  patentees  of  the  south- 
east corner  of  lot  No.  loo  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  persons  claiming  the 
the  land  as  a part  of  lot  No  86. 
What  say  you  to  this  doctrine?  Will 
it  hold  water?  I think  our  courts 
would  sanction  the  principle,  it  being 
in  favor  of  the  state  rights. 

I beg  you  will  keep  me  informed 
if  any  further  measures  are  necessary 
to  be  prepared  for  this  iniquitous, 
vexatious  suit,  and  I am,  dear  sir, 
j’^ours, 

S.  N.  Bayard. 

P.  S.  The  Surveyor  General  has 
not  yet  been  here -he  may  have 
gone  by  way  of  the  state  road  and 
Cherry  Valley. 

One  week  later  Mr.  Bayard  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Schenectady,  May  ii,  1815. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I have  seen  the  Surveyor-General 
and  he  informs  me  that  he  will  leave 
Albany  some  day  this  week  for  Itha- 
ca. He  will  take  the  stage  as  far  as 
Auburn  and  then  procure  another 
conversance  to  Ithaca;  that  while  at 
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Auburn  he  will  endeavor  to  see  you, 
iind  if  you  have  made  an  arrange- 
nent  with  Mr.  Mumford  for  his  ex- 
iimination,  he  will  then  attend  to  it 
ijvith  you,  for  which  purpose  he  will 
ake  with  him  the  map  and  field- 
i)ook  of  the  tow  ship  of  Junius.  If 

10  such  arrangement  has  been  made 
le  will  then  attend  the  Circuit  Court 
n Ovid  on  June  5th  next,  and  hopes 
'ou  will  not  detain  him  there  long, 
->ut  dispatch  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
General  Porter  is  now  gone  to  Sack- 
tts  Harbor  and  will  return  to  Albany 
>y  the  first  of  June  to  attend  the 
anvass  of  Senatorial  votes.  So  far, 

11  goes  well.  I shall  send  you  all 
11  y papers  as  soon  as  they  are  col- 
ected.  I am  very  desirous  to  be 
nth  you  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  but 

fear  I shall  be  hindered  by  very 
i rgent  business  at  New  York.  Let 
|ie  know  whether  my  personal  at- 
tendance will  be  indispensable  or  im 
portant.  If  so,  I must  let  every- 
: [ling  else  take  its  chance  and  attend 
D this  concern. 
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In  haste,  I am, 

S.  N.  Bayard. 

Elijah  Miller,  Esq., 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

The  facts  concerning  this  action 
have  been  gathered  thus  far  from 
papers  in  my  possession,  and  I sup 
pose  the  records  of  our  Court  House 
would  furnish  the  outcome  of  the 
trial.  Our  County  Clerk  informs  me, 
however,  that  Circuit  Courts  w^ere 
divScontinued  in  1848  and  records  of 
the  same  are  not  in  his  office.  It  is 
certain  they  have  not  been  destroyed, 
and  they  may  come  to  light  at  some 
future  time 

It  was  not  the  importance  of  this 
boundar}^  contest  that  suggested 
writing  its  hi.story,  but  in  order  to 
preserve  the  letters  of  Stephen  N 
Bayard,  one  of  the  “Proprietors  of 
Seneca  ” who  was  closely  connected 
with  the  business  interests  of  our 
village  for  many  years,  and  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  our  water 
power. 
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Reminiscences  of  Seneca  Falls  and 
Seneca  County. 


By  Samuel  Lay  Jacoby. 


Ladies  a?id  Gentlemen  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Seneca  Falls: 

I am  not  as  old  as  Methuselah  and 
I cannot  remember  back  to  Abraham’s 
time  as  some  of  the  Seneca  County 
Historians  seem  to  do,  but  will  treat 
strictlj^  of  facts  as  Seneca  County 
History  goes. 

As  for  reminiscences  of  bye-gone 
days:  My  great-great-great-grand- 

father was  born  of  the  race  of  Viking 
Kings  who  ruled  the  North  World 
during  the  Scandinavian  period  of 
Viking  Kings.  These  Kings  descend- 
ed upon  the  coasts  of  France,  called 
the  County  of  the  Celts,  and  Great 
Britian,  since  called  the  Countj’  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  These  coun- 
ties grew  apart  in  civilization  and 
improvement  and  finally  set  up  as 
the  German  Nation.  Now  mj"  own 
grandfather  married  a German  noble- 
man’s daughter  from  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  came  to  Pennsylvania  and 
from  there  removed  to  Seneca  count}", 
N.  Y.,  which  is  noted  for  being  set- 
tled by  the  Dutch.  We  are  proud  of 
our  ancestors  because  we  can  trace 
them  back  so  far 

I can  distinctly  remember  my 
paternal  grandfather,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  8o  years,  some  forty  years  ago. 
My  maternal  grandfather  was  born  in 
Kinderhook,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
March  ii,  1781,  and  removed  to 
Geneva,  N.  Y , in  1792.  At  that  time 
there  were  five  log  cabins  in  Geneva, 
which  constituted  the  town.  Seneca 
Castle  is  known  through  the  count}", 
but  none  of  the  historians,  ‘ so  call- 
ed,” seem  to  know  why  it  was  “so 
called.  ’’ 

At  the  time  that  my  great-grand- 
father (Judge  Lay)  settled  with  his 
family  in  Geneva,  in  1792,  the  In- 
dians of  the  Six  Nations,  otherwise 


called  the  Iroquois,  were  very  much 
adverse  to  the  settlement  of  the 
whites,  and  the  Confederation  had 
about  agreed  upon  a war  of  exterm 
ination  of  whites.  For  the  protection 
of  Geneva  a square  log  fort  was  built 
and  called  Seneca  Castle.  This  fort 
was  built  of  logs,  was  about  twenty 
feet  high  and  had  a raised  platform  j 
inside,  about  four  feet  from  the  upper  j 
logs.  This  platform  was  occupied  by 
a company  of  men  and  boys,  among  ( 
whom  was  my  grandfather,  marching  t 
around  and  each  carrying  two  guns  ' 
with  bayonets  to  give  the  Indians  an 
idea  of  strength. 

After  this  episode  of  fool  business  1 
and  thn  Six  Nations  Cooper’s  Iro- 
quois had  retired  to  hold  a council  as 
to  the  best  and  quickest  way  of  ! 
removing  scalps,  grandfather  resolved 
to  strike  out  for  himself,  as  he  was 
now  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
Placing  his  pack  upon  his  back, 
which  contained  an  extra  pair  of 
moccasins  and  a plug  of  tobacco,  he 
shouldered  his  axe  and  his  seven -foot- 
long  Queen  Anne  musket  and  took 
his  departure  from  the  family  tree. 
Following  the  old  and  well-worn 
Indian  trail  on  the  banks  of  the  swift- 
ftowing  Seneca  outlet,  he  made  bis 
way  to  the  Rapids  of  Scoise,  which 
was  seven  miles,  he  stopped  to  fish 
for  his  dinner  and  then  wandered  on 
his  journey  to  Seneca  Falls.  At  that 
time  Seneca  Falls  was  no  falls  at  all, 
but  simply  a rapids,  a rushing  of 
waters,  and  was  called  the*  Seneca 
rapids,  and  was  so  named  after  a 
tribe  of  Iroquois  called  the  Senecas, 
who  once  inhabited  Seaeca  county 
and  did  a fine  business  in  the  fish, 
beaver  and  scalping  line.  Red  facket 
was  a striking  example  of  the 
methods  of  these  Indians.  He  ob- 
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tained  his  name  by  raising  the  hair 
of  a British  regular  and  approprating 
fa»s  red  jacket. 

Well  to  resume  grandfather  kept  on 
down  the  outlet,  following  the  old 
Indian  fishing  trail  and  came  to  Cay 
uga  lake  by  the  way  of  Demont's 
tavern.  He  arrived  just  before  sun- 
down at  the  place  near  the  Seneca 
Falls  Waterw’orks  pumping  station, 
now  known  as  the  Wm.  G.  Wayne 
farm.  So  far  as  known  there  was  not 
another  white  man  nearer  than  Seneca 
rapids.  The  curling  mist  from  the 
surface  of  the  waters  was  ascending 
skyward  in  the  red  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  the  leaves  of  the  great 
aspens  were  gently  moved  in  tiem 
bling  motion,  the  call  of  the  loon  and 
tnarsh-hen  were  heard  in  the  nearby 
reeds  and  all  nature  seemed  to  be 
folding  her  wings,  read}^  to  settle 
down  for  a long  night’s  sleep.  But 
che  man  stood  there  lonely  and  home- 
jless  like  his  Master,  with  no  place  to 
[lay  his  head.  Standing  beside  a huge 
‘aspen,  the  green  and  white  spots  of 
which  came  out  prominently  in  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sunlight,  he 
aoticed  a perforation  in  the  great 
:runk,  and  sounding  with  his  axe  it 
^ave  back  such  reverberation  as  to 
:ause  the  axe  to  be  brought  into  play, 
and  in  a few  minutes  a hole  w-as  cut 
:o  a cavity  which  proved  to  be  large 
mough  to  completely  shelter  a man 
Vom  the  weather  and  all  wild  beasts. 
He  resided  in  this  great  hollow  tree 
jntil,  with  a little  help,  he  was 
mabled  to  build  a comfortable  log 
!abin  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
cnown  as  the  Carlton  Burroughs’ 
•arm.  lean  distinctly  remember  the 
i louse  as  it  stood  on  the  side  hill,  in 
i.vhat  is  now  an  orchard  at  the  head  of 
I he  road  and  just  over  a little  creek, 
ind  that  same  little  creek  flows  there 
oday  the  same  as  it  did  when  grand- 
ather  made  his  home  upon  its  banks. 
V tree  was  fallen  across  the  creek  for 
i make-shift  bridge  and  the  present 
ioad  leading  up  the  hill  and  down  to 
‘)emont’s  bridge  is  on  the  same  old 
ndian  trail  which  was  used  in  those 
jlays  to  enable  the  scattered  settlers 
■o  reach  Seneca  Rapids,  which  was 


now  becoming  a thrifty  hamlet. 
Timber  wolves  and  rattlesnakes  were 
plenty  at  that  and  old-timers  had  to 
dodge  lively  to  get  around  them. 
Just  below  what  is  now  Rumsey’s 
shop,  on  the  river  at  a spot  called 
“Brown  bridge,”  is  a ledge  of  rocks 
which  rises  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
river  edge  This  ledge  is  seamed  and 
riven  by  time  and  erosion  of  water 
until  it  is  filled  with  crevices;  at  the 
time  of  w'hich  we  write  these  crevices 
were  populated  by  a colony  of  rattle- 
snakes, and  no  person  had  to  go  to 
Demont’s  tavern  to  “see  snakes  ” 
Grandfather  is  the  central  figure  in 
these  reminiscences,  as  he  related 
them  to  me  some  sixty  years  ago  and 
hence  I know  that  they  are  authentic 
There  was  an  old  red  building  built 
on  the  outlet,  afterward  owned  by  a 
family  known  as  the  Chamberlains 
The  building  was  probably  built  by 
the  Mynderse  Company  a great  many 
years  before,  and  old  “Job”  (Smith) 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  as  he 
always  had  a hand  in  all  of  Seneca 
Falls  matters  at  that  time.  Grand- 
father was  well  along  in  years  and 
knew  “Job”  very  well,  in  fact,  they 
were  personal  friends  Well,  that 
mill  was  a center  of  gravitation  for 
all  the  primitives  from  north  south, 
east  and  west.  Grandfather  used  to 
visit  this  mill  in  order  to  get  his 
daily  bread.  One  day  in  going  up 
the  trail  on  the  river,  while  passing 
the  abov^e  mentioned  ledge  of  rocks, on 
horseback  with  a grist  of  corn,  he 
rode  too  near  the  rocks,  when,  sud- 
denly, whiz  bang-went  a rattlesnake 
off  from  the  ledge  and  just  across  the 
horse’s  back,  missing  grandfather  by 
an  inch  and  plunged  into  a pool, 
which  is  thece  to  the  present  day  and 
inhabited  by  a thousand  turtles. 
Grandfather  did  not  like  that  snake 
business  and  the  next  time  he  went 
to  mill  he  followed  up  the  trail  on 
foot  with  his  sack  on  his  back.  But 
he  was  hindered  in  returning  home 
until  night  had  set  in,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  Demont’s  dark- 
ness had  descended  over  the  land- 
scape and  the  timber  wolves,  search- 
ing for  their  prey,  had  begun  to  howl 
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through  the  woods.  Grandfather,  a 
brave  and  sturdy  man,  marched 
steadily  on  with  his  sack  of  meal  on 
his  shoulder  until  he  had  reached  the 
log  that  crossed  over  the  creek  to  his 
home,  when  the  wolves  closed  in  on 
him  and  just  as  he  stepped  on  the 
bridge  an  old  grey  wolf  snapped  his 
leg.  I have  seen  the  scar  many  a time 
where  a piece  was  taken  out  by  the 
fierce  animal  Now  the  women  being 
alone  had  heard  the  noise  and  the 
howling  of  the  wolves  and  had  hud- 
dled into  the  cabin  for  protection,  but 
when  their  only  protector  was  driven 
to  bay,  surrounded  by  the  fierce 
animals  and  in  danger  of  being  eaten 
alive,  the  brave  wife  threw  open  the 
cabin  door,  seized  a fire  bra'*d  from 
the  blazing  hearth  and  rushing  forth 
into  the  midst  of  the  howling  pack, 
scattered  the  burning  coa  s in  their 
faces,  sending  them  back  into  the 
forest  and  so  rescued  her  wounded 
husband. 

Grandfather  recovered  from  this 
fearful  bite  and  next  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  Colonel  Myn 
derse,  who  owned  the  mill,  and  the 
two  became  fast  friends.  Some  of 
you  people  who  are  living  now  have 
heard  of  Butcher’s  Corners  and  Trex- 
ler’s  tavern;  well,  Trexler’s  tavern 
was  where  the  writer  was  born  67 
years  ago,  and  many  is  the  time 
when  the  writer  has  seen  the  old 
Indians  of  the  Seneca  tribe  wandering 
up  and  down  the  paths  and  highways 
of  the  towns  of  Tyre  and  Seneca  Falls 
with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
with  their  belts  strung  with  wild 
pigeons,  headed  for  home  at  Demonts. 
“Old  Bill”  is  dead  and  his  son  (Dick) 
has  died  lately,  and  Mary  Ann  died 
some  time  ago  and  George  died  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  so  the  Demont 
family  became  extinct,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  descendants  of  George, 
who  are  still  living.  I can  tell 
you  it  was  a great  place  for  eels  and 
muskrats,  but  when  the  Waynes  and 
the  Burroughs  and  the  Travises  and 
the  Bulls  and  the  Larzeleres  and  the 
Whitlocks  stepped  down  and  out  of 
the  race,  then  Cayuga  lake  reports 
dropped  oflf. 


In  the  years  1779-80  the  expedi- 
tion of  General  Sullivan  was  planned 
to  punish  the  Indians  for  their  depre- 
dations at  Cherry  Valley,  Wyoming 
county  and  valley  and  along  the 
borders  of  all  the  counties  east  as  far 
as  Otsego  lake  and  the  Catskills. 
This  force  was  marched  to  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  where  they  met  the  Indians  and 
Tories,  punished  them  severely  and 
took  the  course  between  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  lakes,  and  destroyed  every 
Indian  village,  corn  field,  orchard 
and  other  Indian  property  as  far  as 
the  Genesee  river  This  victory  .scat- 
the  Iroquois  nation  far  and  wide. 
Their  lands  were  like  a desert,  and 
this  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
*'/oh?iny  Appleseeds'"  on  the  scene. 
“Johnny”  was  a philanthropist, 
Johnny  was,  in  his  way,  and  when  he 
saw  that  the  Indian  orchards  of 
apples  and  plums  were  a total  loss, 
Johnny  went  through  the  country, 
hither  and  yon,  gathering  up  seeds 
and  plum  pits,  and  with  a long  hoe 
which  he  carried  he  planted  them  at 
every  favorable  point  and  soon  had 
the  orchards  renewed,  and  I well 
remember  of  eating  apples  and  sweet 
red  plums  as  the  result  of  this  work. 
About  this  time  Jemima  Wilkinson^ 
called  the  “White  Woman,”  who  was 
captured  by  the  Indians  when  a child, 
adopted  by  them  and  brought  up  at 
Genesee,  N.  Y..  also  came  into  notice. 
Jemima  wrote  up  the  history  of  her 
life  and  sold  it  all  through  Western 
New  York.  I well  remember  of  lead- 
ing her  book  when  a small  boy. 

The  Indians  grew  restless  and  much 
angered  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  r property  and  this  caused  the 
fort  at  Seneca  Castle  to  be  built. 
This  rest'essness  brought  into  promi- 
nence ^'Red Jacket.'"'  Old  Red  was  a 
self  styled  orator  and  had  lots  of  in- 
fluence with  the  little  Indians  and 
made  them  do  just  as  he  w -nted.  He 
used  to  live  about  a nii'e  from  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Canoga,  and 
built  his  tepee  on  the  banks  of 
Canoga  springs.  He  was  fierce  and 
placed  a legend  on  its  front — “Enter 
white  man,  you  are  welcome.  ” Scalps 
removed  without  pain.”  We  know 


I that  the  place  of  his  residence  is 
authentic,  because  his  monument 
mow  stands  on  the  highest  ground 
near  the  “springs”  and  bears  his 
name  (Seneca  Indian  name)  Sa-Go- 
Ve-  Wat-Ha. 

At  the  present  time  there  resides 
here  in  Seneca  Falls  a Baptist 
preacher  who  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
very  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Tyre, 
this  county,  and  the  writer  was  well 
.'acquainted  with  his  father  (Jason 
^Smith),  whose  farm  was  situated 
'about  five  miles  north  of  this  place. 
'The  main  road,  sometimes  called  the 
• “Gravel  road,”  leads  directly  past  his 
■farm,  going  from  Cherry  Valley  on 
lUie  south  to  Sodus  Bay  on  the  north, 
jriie  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith,  never 
^was  lonesome  as  he  had  plenty  of 
!i:ompany,  both  secular  and  spiritual, 
as  his  house  was  built  just  on  one 
iide  of  and  below  a ridge,  on  the  side 
3f  which,  near  the  dwelling,  was  a 
|:ountry  schoolhouse.  and  just  above 
:hat  was  a graveyard,  so  he  could 
Jiink  of  the  one  by  day  and  the  other 
)y  night.  Over  the  ridge  and  down 
)n  the  other  side  a road  ran  across  a 
ittle  creek,  called  Black  brook,  and 
list  below  the  bridge  was  a hole 
vhich  the  neighbors  for  miles  around 
railed  the  “old  swimmin’ hole,  ” and 
o this  spot  were  driven  the  sheep 
Vom  all  of  the  farms  within  several 
niles.  This  was  about  the  middle  of 
day  of  each  year  and  was  for  the 
)urpose  of  washing,  preparatory  to 
|;hearing.  At  that  time  of  the  year 
he  water  was  not  remarkably  warm 
.nd  it  was  funny  to  see  the  dry  sheep 
n the  pens  stick  out  their  tongues 
nd  b-a-a  at  the  wet  ones  huddled 
jOgether  in  a bunch  on  the  outside 
rying  to  get  warm.  Wherever  they 
irent  the  road  looked  as  tliough  Wat- 
on’s  sprinkler  had  been  along. 

Between  the  years  i8oo  and  1830 
n immense  hard  wood  forest  ex- 
ended  from  the  road  on  the  north, 
/here  it  crosses  the  brook,  to  the 
itate  road  on  the  south,  and  its 
hickets  began  just  across  the  111  ill- 
ond  on  the  Traver  farm.  A gentle 
lope  of  green  sw’ard  or  pasture  land 
id  up  to  the  dim  lines  of  the  rocking 
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forest  and  here  just  within  the  secure 
shelter  of  the  great  oak  arches  of  the 
woods  “Old  Indian  John”  (Wild)  had 
planted  his  wigwam  and  his  warwhoop 
could  be  heard  daily  as  the  shades  of 
night  began  to  fall.  John  was  a 
great  Indian  and  he  did  not  do  things 
like  the  other  little  Indians.  His 
wigwam  was  not  built  of  bark  and 
twigs  in  the  old  Indian  style.  He 
first  dug  into  the  ground  about  two 
feet  deep  and  cob  housed  some  logs 
around  the  opening  and  he  had  a 
half-door  to  enter  from  which  the 
latch  string  always  hung  outside,  as 
a sign  of  welcome.  Another  advant- 
age was  that  a person  on  entering 
could  go  down  cellar  at  the  time  of 
entering  and  so  explore  the  whole 
hoUvSe  at  once.  John  was  a mighty 
nimrod,  in  fact,  a regular  “deer 
slayer,”  and  his  fame  caused  his  ser- 
vices to  be  very  much  sought  after, 
to  act  as  guide  for  all  the  hunters  of 
of  the  town  of  Junius,  including  the 
Hunter  family.  John  was  fond  of 
the  white  man ’s  fire-water,  and  some 
times,  as  the  “shades  of  night  were 
falling  fast,”  and  John  had  been 
blessed  with  a good  day  and  a 
full  jug,  he  could  be  seen  on  the 
green  sward  practicing  gymnastics 
and  elocution  at  the  same  time.  He 
could  jump  so  high  that  he  could 
smack  his  moccasins  together  three 
times  before  he  struck  the  ground 
and  at  the  same  time  he  could  shout 
“hoop--ee,  hoop-la,  big  Indian,  much 
wigwam,  wooop-ee-ee. ” 

One  day  Stephen  Crane,  a nearby 
settler  called  at  John’s  house  and 
wanted  him  to  go  out  the  next  morn- 
ing on  a deer  hunt.  They  agreed 
and  the  next  morning  at  daylight 
Stephen  and  his  brother-in-law,  Ezery 
Degarmo,  appeared  at  John’s  cabin. 
In  the  meantime  John  had  filled  up 
with  tangle-root  and  was  in  an  ugly 
mood  and  when  the  latch  string  was 
pulled,  instead  of  respor  ding  to  the 
call,  he  fired  his  rifle  directly  through 
the  door  and  mortally*  wounded  Crane. 
John  was  immediately  captured,  taken 
to  Aurora  and  hanged.  That  was  the 
last  of  the  bad  Indian. 


The  Old  Stage  Coach 


By  Miss  Anna  Henion. 


There  is  a distinct  charm  and  flavor 
attached  to  the  word  Old.  The  old 
folks,  old  times,  old  customs,  old 
friends,  the  old  church,  the  old  home- 
stead, the  old  garden,  the  old  oaken 
bucket  that  hung  in  the  well.  Each 
one  of  these  has  been  celebrated  in 
poetry  and  song,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
romance  clings  to  them,  while  me- 
mory and  affection  give  duration  to 
fading  things.  The  old  stage  coach 
belongs  to  this  category  of  interest 
ing  memories,  and  in  1826  to  1830, 
when  we  have  the  very  earliest  record 
of  such  a vehicle  in  this  region,  the 
coach  and  his  driver  play  a very  im 
portant  part  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. The  driver  was  full  of 
business.  He  carried  the  mail  where 
there  was  no  postofflce.  With  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  delivered  an 
occasional  billetdoux  from  an  ardent 
swain  to  his  true  love,  conveyed 
packages  and  all  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties and  took  children  under  his 
broad  and  ample  wing.  In  the  country 
the  advent  of  the  stage  coach  is  about 
the  only  exciment  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  everyone  runs  to  the 
window  to  see  it  pass — rosy  cheeked 
girls,  elderly  women  in  caps  and 
small  urchins  of  all  sizes.  When  he 
stops  at  an  inn  the  driver  is  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction  With  the  news  of 
the  outside  world  clinging  to  him, 
the  latCv^t  gossip,  what  is  happening 
in  New  York,  that  far-off  city,  or  in 
Washington,  almost  on  the  edge 
ol  the  universe,  he  is  a veritable 
oracle  — his  advice  often  solicited. 
How  the  small  boys  hang  around 
him,  put  on  a most  impressive 
strut  and  look  forw'ard  to  the 
time  when  they,  too,  can  grow  up 
and  be  the  driver  of  such  a magnifi- 
ceut  equipage.  When  he  enters  a 


village  he  is  at  liis  best;  he  blows  a 
long  blast  on  the  mellow  horn, 
straightens  up,  throws  back  his  head 
and  urges  on  his  four  prancing  steeds, 
who  fully  understand  they  must 
show  their  best  paces.  He  reins  up 
at  the  inn  with  a most  tremendous 
awe  inspiring  flourish.  All  is  now 
the  most  delightful  bustle.  Some 
hasten  to  meet  friends,  others  to 
secure  places,  while  the  driver  exe 
cutes  his  small  commissions,  of  which 
he  usuall3''  has  any  number.  The 
earliest  record  of  a stage  coach  (July 
27,  1828,)  was  the  Pioneer,  the  route 
apparently  from  Utica  to  Rochester, 
The  first  apparent  owner  was  Andrew 
P.  Tillman,  who  also  operated  a 
livery  stable,  July  13,  1829  Owens 
& Thompson  succeeded  Mr.  Tillman 
November  25.  1829.  The  record  says: 
“The  Pioneer  stopped  running  to  this 
house"’. — namely  the  Seneca  tavern, 
kept  by  Hezekiah  Goodwin,  after- 
wards the  American  hotel,  corner 
Ovid  and  Ba^^ard  streets,  now  occu- 
pied by  Lehigh  Valley  station  After- 
wards there  were  the  Comet  and 
The  Depatch,  a morning  line,  which 
left  Utica  at  4 p.  m.,  going  directly  to 
Buffalo  In  November  27,  1829,  the 
Sherwood  coaches  commenced  run- 
ning in  this  region.  The  first  wife 
of  Ansel  Bascom,  a prominent  citi- 
zens of  Seneca  Falls,  was  a daughter 
of  said  She’jwood.  The  route  was 
from  Utica  to  Canandaigua,  judging 
from  the  records.  The  rates  accord- 
ing to  distance:  From  Seneca  Falls 
to  Waterloo,  i6c;  to  Canandagua  91c, 
from  Canandagua  to  Buffalo,  $2.41; 
from  Canandaigua  to  Rochester, 
Si. 00.  This  may  have  been  another 
line  — from  Seneca  Falls  to  Geddes 
and  Syracuse,  $r-2i;  from  Seneca 
Falls  to  Utica,  $2  41,  etc.  Mr.  Sher- 
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wood's  coaches  from  the  east  were 
named  The  Mate,  starting  at  7 a.  m., 
Eagle  about  noon  and  The  Pilot  4 p. 
M.  From  the  west  the  Eagle  returns 
9 p.  M.,  The  Mate  4 p.  m.,  The  Pilot 
9 P M.  The  stages  stop  in  Seneca 
Falls  to  change  horses  feed  and 
water.  The  livery  barn  stood  on  the 
^corner  of  Ovid  and  Bayard  streets, 
Lnow  occupied  by  Fisher’s  market. 
There  was  on  the  west  side  an  alley 
called  Stage  alle}',  which  ran  around 
and  came  out  on  Ovid  street;  so  laid 
idown  on  Vance’s  map.  Part  of  the 
(alley  on  Ba^’ard  street  still  remains. 

I Mr.  Frederick  Swab3'  told  me  he  had 
iaften  seen  it  filled  with  coaches. 
jPhere  was  also  a coach,  stjded  the 


the  amount  being  one  dollar.  Heze- 
kiah  was  a thrifty  landlord.  June  8, 
1831,  was  a red  letter  day  for  this  man 
who  had  been  a tavern  keeper  over 
fort}’  jears.  There  must  ‘have  been 
man}'  passengers.  Who  blames  them 
for  taking  a ride  through  this  beauti- 
ful region  in  June  when  the  country 
is  at  Its  best?  Hezekiah  records  his 
receipts  for  that  da}’  as  $35-89.  There 
was  ample  time  for  conversation  in 
the  long  rides  in  the  old  stage  coach 
and  the  frequent  changes  made  plenty 
of  diversion.  An  old  inhabitant 
would  recall  Ezekiel  Crane’s  funeral 
December  9,  1803,  who  was  killed  by 
an  Indian.  Another  would  speak  of 
the  first  school  teacher,  Mr.  Wilson, 
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)vid  Wagon,  leaving  “Monday, 
-Vednesday,  Friday  or  Saturday,” 
A.  M. , meeting  the  Geneva  stage  at 
IcCarthy’s  tavern,  returning  the 
iame  day  The  drivers’  names  were 
osiah  Ferris  and  Abner  Sherman 
lany  a familiar  name  is  seen  in  the 
St  of  passengers  — Mynderse,  Hos- 
ins,  Fitch,  Stevens,  Miller,  Mum- 
,)rd,  Metcalf,  Sanderson,  etc  The 
'assengers  stopped  often  at  the 
iverns,  where  thvre  was  refreshment 
Sr  man  and  beast,  thereby  swelling 
lae  receipts  of  the  landlord.  An  un- 
irtunate  man;  Ansel  Ward,  in  debt 
Sr  his  bed  and  board,  the  record  says, 
/as  obliged  to  leave  his  cloak  and 
Imbrella  as  a pledge  for  its  payment, 


who  began  school  Februar}'  9,  1803. 
and  superior  educational  advantages 
in  1830.  Another  would  recall  the 
Literature  Combination  Lottery  which 
was  operated  in  1826  Persons 
bought  whole  tickets  or  one-eighth 
ticket,  and  the  lucky  numbers  un- 
doubtedly entitled  the  purchaser  to 
books,  which  at  that  early  day  were 
scarce  and  high.  The  lucky  numbers 
were  38.  57,  i,  45.  IC  26.  7,  19. 
Among  the  names  were  Mc.\llister, 
Whiting,  Bellows,  Sackett,  Brown, 
Crowell,  Ofiden,  Ingalls,  etc.  Men- 
tion may  also  be  made  of  the  Watch 
Lottery.  Watches  were  expensive 
and  people  didn’t  have  much  super- 
fluous cash.  There  w s a ticket.  No. 
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44,  which  cost  27  cents,  and  20  tick- 
ets sold  in  Connecticut  aggregating 
S40.  As  politics  and  government 
are  always  fruitful  themes,  and  one 
would  naturally  speak  of  the  new 
president,  Andrew  Jackson,  Old  Hick- 
ory, as  he  was  affectionately  called, 
who  took  the  presdential  chair  in 
1829.  There  was  plenty  to  talk  about 
— Erie  canal  and  the  Montezuma 
packet,  “Alphee,  ” J.  A.  Clark,  the 
captain;  the  disappearance  of  Wil- 
liam Morgan  and  the  consequent 
closing  of  Masonic  lodges  in  the 
United  States;  the  regimental  review; 
the  general  training  and  February'  4, 


1802.  the  general  court  martial;  and 
then  there  was  the  fine  scenery  to  be 
talked  about  and  enjoyed— the  fre- 
quent views  of  forest,  lake  and  val- 
ley, for  it  was  impossible  for  one  tb 
travel  far  in  this  lake  region  withont 
s^me  charming  glimpse  of  blue 
waters  In  fact  w'e  may  conclude 
that  although  progress  and  invention 
has  decreed  the  railroad  as  the  mod- 
ern conveyance  from  one  point  to 
another,  it  is  doubtful  if  in  romance 
or  leisurely  enjoj'ment  any  presetit 
method  of  travelling  can  surpass  the 
Old  Stage  Coach. 


The  Choirs  of  Seneca  Falls 


By  Miss  Wilhelmina  Brown. 


In  preparation  of  this  article  the 
ni  has  been  to  give  as  complete  an 
count  o the  various  changes  in  the 
; ogress  of  the  choirs  mehtioned,  as 
>ssible,  and  many  thanks  are  ex- 
nden  to  Miss  Anna  Henion,  Mr. 
las.  S.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  Cowing, 
iss  Janet  Cowing,  Miss  Belle  L. 
ilmer  and  Rev.  \V.  B.  .Clarke  for 
eir  kind  assistance. 

FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Even  in  its  earliest  days  this 
( arch  was  famed  for  its  good  music, 
nong  the  members  of  the  choir, 
len  the  church  worshipped  in  its 
: St  edifice,  were  Mr  and  Mrs.  Sea- 
ry  S.  Gould,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hos- 
iis.  Mis.  Elizaceth  Vail  (daughter 
< one  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,) 

! iss  Aurelia  Roberts,  Miss  Elizabeth 
■;  -"ad.  Miss  Mary  Jane  Bellows,  Miss 
, in  Hoskins  (afterwards  Mrs.  Abel 
] )wns,)  and  Miss  Mary  Burr,  after- 
1-irds  Mrs.  Geo  W.  Mead.  As  they 
l^d  no  organ,  an  orchestra  was  used 
ti  lead  the  singing.  Among  those 
vio  played  were  Dr.  James  Bellows, 
1 lo  pla3'ed  the  flute;  his  brothers, 
( larles  and  Carlos,  bass  viol  and 
c net;  Samuel  Tilmanf  flute;  Charles 
1 ery,  violin.  There  was  a singing 
5 lool  every  winter,  taught  by  Dr, 
] tterson  of  Waterloo.  He  was  a 
1 e singer,  a pupil  of  Lowell  Mason 
c Boston. 

\mong  the  later  members  of  the 
cpir  were  Mrs.  Susan  Hale,  the 
Bsses  Caroline  and  Welthea  Tyler, 
I'ss  Julia  Holbrook,  Miss  Emma 
fly,  Mr  Oren  Tyler,  Mr.  Albert 
(|y,  Mr.  Philo  Ely,  Mr.  Isaih  Ran- 
c 1 and  Miss  Elizabeth  Gould. 

dr.  and  Mrs.  Gould  held  their 
I jitions  as  leaders  of  the  choir  for 
r iHy  40  years,  rendering  faithful 
a I excellent  service.  Their  succes- 


sors were  first  Mr.  Robert  Bickford 
and  then  Mr.  N.  P.  B.  Wells,  followed 
by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Sandenson,  who 
has  been  the  leader  since  1886,  until 
about  a year  ago. 

Sometime  in  the  fifties  the  orches- 
tra was  succeeded  by  a fine  organ. 
About  1885  this  was  changed  from 
the  gallery  to  downstairs  at  the  right 
of  the  pulpit.  Some  of  the  organists 
were  Miss  Frances  Owen,  Mrs  Law- 
rence of  Auburn  and  Miss  Anna 
Henion,  who  played  for  25  years 
Under  Mr.  Sanderson’s  leadership, 
Mrs.  Sanderson  was  the  leading 
soprano,  with  Miss  Frances  Binne^^ 
(now  Mrs.  Sisson,)  Mrs.  F.  Demott, 
Mr.  William  Mosher,  and  others,  as 
members  of  the  choir  Mrs  Sander- 
son first  }-ang  in  the  choir  in  1879. 
At  different  times  a chorus  choir  has 
rendered  the  music.  In  1898  a male 
quartette  was  formed  consisting  of 
the  following  members:  Mr.  Geo.  V. 
Blakney,  Mr.  W.  W.  Cowles,  Mr. 
Chas.  S.  Sanderson  and  Mr.  Blan- 
chard N Baker.  This  quartette  was 
very  popular  in  this  viciirtj"  and 
gave  many  fine  concerts.  Later  the 
personnel  was  changed  to  Mr.  James 
Schoonmaker  and  Dr.  H.  Schoon- 
maker  in  place  of  Mr.  Geo.  V.  Blak- 
ney and  Mr.  W.  W.  Cowles  who  had 
moved  from  Seneca  Falls. 

In  June,  1898,  Miss  Wilhelmina  S. 
Brown  became  organist.  The  qnar 
tette  at  this  time  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Sanderson,  soprano.  Miss  Pauline  K. 
Meehan,  (who  is  the  present  alto,  and 
has  sung  continuously  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  months  in  19  3,)  Mr. 
Geo.  V.  Blakney,  tenor,  and  Mr 
Chas.  S,  Sanderson,  bass. 

This  same  year  the  old  organ  was 
replaced  by  a new  two-man ue I Kim- 
ball organ.  It  is  a fine  instrument. 


having  a great  variety  of  possible 
effeets  from  its  many  fine  toned  stops. 
There  are  26  speaking  stops,  20 
others  eonsisting  of  couplers  and  me- 
chanical accessories,  1908  pipes  and 
is  finished  in  quartered  oak  and  ma- 
hogany. The  excellent  action,  which 
is  pneumatic,  and  t^e  use  of  a water 
motor  is  a combination  which  makes 
the  instrument  a delight  to  play 
upon.  It  was  formally  opened  on 
Nov.  30,  1898,  bj'  Mr.  George  Sey 
mour  Beechwood,  professor  of  organ 
at  the  Utica  Conservatory  of  Music. 
For  short  periods  other  sopranos 
have  sung,  Miss  Margery  Keeler  of 
Union  Springs.  Miss  Anna  Titus  of 
Clifton  Springs,  Miss  Alice  Chamber- 
lain,  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Dyke,  Miss 
Maibelle  K.  Shepard  of  Rochester, 
now  of  Syracuse,  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Severson,  the  latter  singing  from 
1901  to  1904  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hood  was 
the  alio  for  a few  months  during 
1903.  l\Ir.  James  Sclioonmaker  has 
been  the  tenor  for  the  past  5 years 

The  pastor.  Rev.  H.  G.  Person, 
su^igesled  the  choir  have  a series  of 
familiar  song  at  the  evening  ser- 
vices, the  pastor  telling  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  difterent 
songs  were  written.  A few  such  ser- 
vices were  held  dining  1905,  the 
choir  using  h3’nins  b}'  Miss  P'anny 
Crosby,  and  such  songs  as  ‘-There  is 
a green  hill  lar  away,”  “Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  Soul.  ” 

In  April  1908,  Mr.  Jas  Schoon- 
maker  became  director  of  the  choir  of 
20  voices  includihg  the  following 
quartette.  Miss  Shepard  of  Syraciuse, 
soprano,  Miss  Meehan,  contralto,  Mr. 
Schoonmader  tenor  and  Mr  M W. 
Jacoby,  ba.ss.  This  is  the  present 
choir  with  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  chorus,  the  Misses 
Scott,  Wamby,  Seekel,  Long,  Mrs. 
S.  Monroe,  Messrs.  F.  L.  Stor3^ 
Rutherford,  Lewis,  Graves  and  B. 
Baker  The  choir  loft  was  enlarged 
to  accommodate  this  large  choir. 
This  chorus  with  the  addition  of 
members  of  other  choirs  of  the  town 
have  given  several  cantatas  with 
great  musical  success— The  Holy 


City  by  Gaul,  46th  Psalm  by  Buck 
and  will  give  Olivet  to  Cavalry  by 
Maunder  next  month. 

TRINITY  CHURCH 

The  first  building  of  Trinity 
church,  located  on  Ba3^ard  street,  near 
Spring  street,  was  comideted  and  con- 
vsecrated  July  27th,  1834. 

In  connection  with  its  earliest  his- 
tor3^  of  the  choir  Mr  Adam  Elder  was 
the  first  organist.  The  organ  at  this 
time  was  in  the  gallery  where  it  re- 
mained for  several  years.  It  was 
bought  of  P'reeman  Brooks  for  $200. 
Mr.  Holst  was  the  second  organist, 
followed  by  Miss  Schell.  Miss  Ade- 
laide F'itch  (now  Mrs.  Cowing)  was 
organist  for  a short  time,  followed  by 
Miss  Katherine  Lynch  (later  Mrs. 
Samuel  Sharp.  ) Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  choir  at  this  time  were 
Mrs.  Haigh  Mrs  Webb,  IMrs.  Ben- 
ham,  Messrs.  W.  Wheeler,  A.  Baker, 
A Hendricks.  Crosby  and  L.  Viele. 

Other  organists  followed,  viz:  Mi.ss 
Rebecca  Howe  Race  and  Mi.ss  Hattie 
Cowing  The  present  organ,  built  by 
Henry  Erbeu  of  New  York  in  1856, 
was  installed  at  the  same  time  that  a 
grand  reorganization  of  the  choir  took 
1)1  ace.  The  sopranos  were  Miss  Le  a 
Race,  Miss  Iinogene  Latham  (later 
Mrs  J.  Marshall  Guion,)  Miss  Nancy 
VauReu.ssalaer  (afterwards  Mrs.  Ash- 
croft,) and  Miss  Aurelia  Beebe;  altos. 
Miss  Gertrude  Guion  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Lansing  S Hoskins,)  Mrs.  Henry 
Stowell,  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sherman- 
Wood;  tenors,  Mr.  Pr3’ce  W.  Bailey 
and  Mr  Arthur  S.  Baker;  bas.sos,  Mr. 
Isaiah  Randall,  Mr.  j.  Marshall  Guion 
and  Mr.  Luther  S.  Viele.  One  or  two 
other  ladies  sang  a few  months.  The 
orgahist  of  this  excellent  chorus  was 
Miss  Adelaide  Fitgli  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Philo  Cowing  ) Mrs.  Cowing  re- 
members one  very  interesting  ser- 
vice held  soon  after  the  first  success- 
ful laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  in  Au- 
gust, 1858.  While  visiting  in  Cayu. 
ga  at  that  time  she  was  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  two  of  her  choir 
members  who  had  driven  from  Seneca 
Falls  to  have  her  return  with  them 
and  help  celebrate  this  great  event,  as 
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^as  done  so  enthusiasticallj’  on  both 
ides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  was  a 
pecial  service  at  which  she  played 
Hail  Columbia.”  as  a voluntar\'  and 
le  choir  sang  appropriate  hymns, 
ne  of  which  was  “The  earth  is  the 
ord's.  ” 

T The  quartette  evolved  from  this 
jioir  consisted  of  Mrs.  Guion,  sopra- 
jo;  Mrs.  Stowell.  alto;  Mr.  Bailej', 
fuor;  and  Mr.  Randall,  bass  and 
ader.  For  more  than  twenty- five 
rars  tnis  quartette  was  the  leading 
loir  of  thi.s  vicinit\’  and  was  consid 
e'd  one  of  the  best  in  this  part  of  the 
ate;  two  of  the  members  sang  nearly 
irty  years.  On  Easter  Day.  April 
,th,  1 886.  this  quartette  sang  a fine 
ogram,  being  the  first  service  in  the 
iw  edifice  now  situated  in  East  Fall 
reet.  Several  organists  played  for 
is  choir,  among  them  Miss  Alida 
odge  and  Miss  Belie  L.  Palmer,  who 
ased  the  last  thirteen  3'ears  of  their 
gagement.  During  the  last  five 
ars  the  vestry’  found  it  impossible 
raise  money  for  salaries,  so  a ser- 
> of  fine  entertainments  were  given 
der  the  auspices  of  the  choir  with 
: -'s.  Stowell  and  Miss  Palmer  as 
1 siness  managers.  The  latter  has  a 
1 t of  thirteen  entertainments,  the 
1 5t  of  which  was  a great  lawn  festi- 
' \ at  the  old  V’anRenssalaer  house 
( West  Bayard  street,  and  the  mcst 
I juiinent  of  which  was  the  opera, 
I 'ates  of  Pengance,  given  five  nights 
i all  to  crowded  houses.  This  was 
t ! first  opera  given  in  the  new  Dan 
i ’s  Opera  House  All  the  leading 
s gers  of  the  village  and  the  best  or- 
c l.'stral  players  took  part  The 
1 'nej^  from  the  series  of  entertain- 

I nts  was  $1200.  After  the  retire- 
r nt  of  the  old  Trinity  quartette,  a 
ct)rus  choir  of  young  voices  sang 
iifier  the  direction  of  Mr.  Leroy 
E lory.  who  was  also  organist.  A- 

II  ng  the  members  of  the  choir  at 
t'  t time  were  Mrs.  Carl  Bachman, 
t Misses  Sibbalds,  Ellerbj’,  Craw- 
f<  1,  Mersenger,  Monarchy  and 
B wn,  Messrs.  John  Brooks,  Howard 
I-  rrison,  Howard  Lewis.  Thomas 
F lard,  John  Guion,  Murraj*  Hos- 
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and  some  others.  Later  Mr.  C.  Lew- 
is and  Mr.  N.  P.  B,  Wells  were  lead- 
ers and  Miss  Bertha  Tyler  organist. 
From  1892-1S93  Mr  Emor}' was  again 
the  organist  and  choir  master.  In 
1893  Mr.  Charles  L Hoskins  became 
the  director  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  Miss  Wilhelmina  S.  Brown,,  the 
organist.  A few  new  members  were 
added  to  the  choir  and  at  various 
times  all  received  special  instruction 
from  Mr.  James  E.  Baglej*  of  Roches- 
ter. and  later  from  Prof.  James  Chad- 
wick of  Farmer. 

Since  Mr.  Clarke’s  rectorship  in 
1893,  Mrs.  Clarke  has  been  the  lead- 
ing soprano  most  of  the  time. 

At  the  resignation  of  Miss  Brown 
in  June.  1898,  to  accept  the  position 
as  organist  of  the  First  Presby  terian 
church.  Miss  Minnie  Button  (now  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Wells,)  became  the  organ- 
ist. 

In  1903  plans  were  made  to  have  a 
vested  choir,  and  in  April  of  that 
year  Mr  William  Errington  became 
organist  and  choir  maste*-  of  a new 
choir  of  forty’  voices,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls.  Their  first  service 
was  on  Sunday,  August  9th,  1903, 
making  a fine  impression,  adding 
much  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
the  Episcopal  service.  During  Mr. 
Errington ’s  service,  the  position  of 
the  organ  was  changed,  being  placed 
at  the  right  of  the  chancel;  the  chan 
cel  was  also  enlarged  and  equipped 
with  new  choir  stalls  for  thj  use  of 
this  new  choir.  Mr.  Errington ’s 
services  terminated  on  Sunday,  May’ 
29th,  1904.  Mr.  George  Hooper  of 
Waterloo  had  charge  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1904,  and  in  the  fall  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Jackson  of  Green,  N.  Y.,  be- 
came the  organist  and  choir  master 
and  remained  until  May’,  1905.  Eith- 
er Mr.  George  Hooper  or  Miss  Emma 
Berry’,  of  Waterloo,  played  the  organ 
during  the  summer  following.  In 
the  fall,  Mr.  Fred  Church  as  organist, 
and  Mr.  Py’ne  of  Geneva,  as  director, 
with  weekly  instructions  to  the  choir, 
were  employed.  In  April.  1906,  the 
choir  of  forty  voices,  assisted  by’  Mr. 
Spencer  of  Rochester,  gave  ‘‘The  Cm 
cifixion”  by  Stainer  with  splendid 
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success.  Mr.  Church  remained  un- 
til January,  1907,  when  Miss  Berry 
became  the  regular  organist,  the  choir 
leader  being  Mr.  Charles  Meehan  for 


a short  time  and  later  Mr.  F.  Tracy 
Wells.  At  the  writing  of  this  article 
a new  organist  and  choir  master  is 
about  to  take  charge  of  Trinity  choir. 


Seneca  Falls  in  Earlier  Days. 

“Should  Old  Acquaintance  be  Forgot.” 


By  Stephen  Monroe. 


' Seneca  Falls  in  a business  wa3’  was 
i renowned  for  its  manufactures,  but  in 
I a social  way,  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Mrs. 
j Bloomer  had  given  it  a national  fame 
'Seneca  Falls  in  the  later  sixties  was 
different  from  the  Seneca  Falls  of  to- 
ida3’  Nearl}'  all  the  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  Fall  street  were  of  wood, 
[varying  in  color,  style  and  dimen- 
sion. Some  seemed  sensitive  of  nar- 
'row  environment,  others  inclined  to 
put  on  airs  The  war  had  ended,  the 
isoldiers  returned  bronzed  b}'  sun  and 
iscarred  b}’  conflict.  The  cape  over- 
icoat  of  arm3'  blue,  transferred  from 
■Southern  camp  and  picket  line  to 
INorthern  farm  and  highwa3^  dotted 
the  landscapes  with  vivid  color  when 
the  world  was  white  with  snow.  The 
town  was  booming.  Smoking  chim- 
!ne\’  of  shop  and  factor3'  were  procla- 
mations of  unusunl  activit3';  business 
[enterprises  kept  men  achieving  in 
>tead  of  retiring;  bank  accounts  were 
swelling  and  the  reign  of  the  plumber 
aad  hardl3'^  begun. 

Nearl3'  ever3"  business  man  was  re- 
[Dre.sented  b3'  a turnout  and  when  all 
issembled  the  glittering  wheels  would 
urn  merril3'  for  the  wedding  or  re- 
solve solemn  and  slow  when  entering 
ihe  cemeter3’'  gates.  The  Hoskins’ 
■tore  was  about  sixt3’'  feet  deep,  the 
ounting  desk  and  safe  in  front  and 
jtt  the  rear  a stove,  h3’sterical  and 
aalicions.  Men  sitting  or  standing, 
iscussing  the  polic3  of  Andrew 
ohnson,  the  Reservation  stone  road, 
r a new  location  for  the  po.stofiice, 
he  stove,  silent  and  black,  but  full 
f combustive  energ3’  would  explode 


like  an  automobile  tire,  causing  men 
to  hold  their  noses  and  scamper  for 
the  open  air  before  the3’  could  button 
their  coats.  Henr3'  Hoster  said  the 
odor  reminded  him  of  a phrase  in  the 
old  Westminister  Catechism,  and  on 
one  occasion  Edwsrd  S.  Latham  rode 
home  in  Flatten ’s  hack  and  fasted  un- 
til the  next  da3’.  At  this  store  a 
group  of  men  occasionall3'  assembled 
worth3’  of  honorable  mention  Large 
bundles  of  semi  weekl3'  Tribunes  ar- 
rived regularl3%  were  marked  and 
handed  out  to  subscribers.  This  had 
a tendenc3’  of  bringing  the  men  to- 
gether. Perhaps  at  no  time  in  our 
local  histor3"  were  men  more  devoted 
to  the  public  welfare,  more  unselfish 
in  action  or  more  vigorous  in  enforc- 
ing the  laws.  These  men  had  differ- 
ent temperaments,  held  different  opi- 
nion.s  and  sundr3'  wa3'S  of  achieving 
the  end.  Sometimes  arguments  were 
long,  solutions  difficult  and  results 
unsatisfactor3\  William  A.  Sackett 
once  remarked,  the  Hoskins  store  was 
a capital  place  to  fire  up  and  let  off 
steam,  while  another,  usuall3’  worst- 
ed in  controvers3',  thought  when  in- 
tellectual gas  was  too  feeble  to  go 
through  a meter  there  wasn’t  much 
chance  for  illumination.  One  man 
estimated  another  as  knowing  too 
much  for  one  and  not  quite  enough 
for  two,  adding  that  the  wheel  that 
squeaked  the  loudest  wanted  the  most 
grease,  but  when  Obediah  Latham 
expressed  his  mind,  Sidne3' 'Watkins 
held  his  breath  and  clung  to  the 
counter  with  both  hands. 

C.  L.  Hoskins  possessed  a winning 
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person alitj%  a sparkling  wit  that  left 
no  sting,  attracted  men  to  hold  as 
friends.  He  fought  the  bonding  of 
the  town  for  the  Sodus  Bay  Railroad, 
advising  the  building  of  the  road  and 
the  bonding  after  During  the  cholera 
scare  in  ‘67,  a day  of  fasting  and  pra- 
3’er  was  proposed.  Mr.  Hoskins  said 
it  was  an  excellent  idea,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  successful 
if  the}^  gave  the  town  a generous 
sprinkle  of  chloride  of  lime  the  day 
before  and  another  the  day  after,  that 
the  Lord  loved  a cheerful  sprinkler 
in  the  line  of  civic  duty. 

The  list  of  men  who  made  the  Hos 
kins  store  a social  center  over  forty 
3'ears  ago  were  George  B.  Daniels, 
Charles  Keeler,  Edward  M3’nderse, 
John  Cuddeback,  Oren  Tyler,  the 
Latham  Brothers,  George  Hocknell, 
Jas.  H.  McDonald,  Henr3^  Hosier, 
Wm.  Burroughs,  Alexander  Van- 
Cleef,  Jacob  P.  Chamberlain,  Chas. 
H.  Weed,  Charles  Hale.  D.  B.  Lum, 

J.  B.  Johnson,  Henr3'  Henion,  Ed 
ward  Thomas,  Abram  VanTassell, 
James  VanGorder,  Sidney  Watkins 
and  others,  including  S3'lvester  Hal- 
se3^  the  veteran  of  the  group.  Mr. 
Halse3'  could  not  hear  ver3^  well  and 
was  apt  to  confuse  a story  teller  by 
laughing  at  the  wrong  time. 

Suppose  these  men  should  return 
from  the  Invisible  on  a tour  of  inspec- 
tion! Ihe3'  would  find  a superb 
sewer  system,  trolley  line,  fountain 
in  the  park,  Cayuga  Lake  a summer 
resort,  paved  streets,  electric  lights, 
telephones  and  automobiles  galore, 
and  we  might  mention  some  village 
bonds  with  large  figures  artistically 
engraved,  printed  on  prepared  paper, 
buried  for  a while  in  iron  vaults,  but 
certain  of  an  undela3^ed  and  a lively 
resurrection. 

On  the  streets  in  the  later  sixties 
3’ou  might  have  met  Abel  Downs, 
small  in  stature,  but  great  in  ability 
and  power;  Leroy  C.  Partridge,  with 
waxed  mustache,  the  style  of  Napo- 
leon the.  Third;  John  Fitch,  a real 
gentleman  of  the  old  school;  Wm.  H. 
Sevenson,  alwa3's  a student  energetic, 
capab'e  and  unobtrusiVe;  Albert 
Jewett,  casting  sidelong  glance  and 
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with  hasty  stride;  Philo  Cowing, 
whose  smile  President  Taft  has  in- 
herited; John  McBride  with  a life 
founded  on  the  Golden  Rule;  Gen.  1 
Murray  Guion,  with  a military  air;  i 
Geo.  O.  Daniels  with  flour  enough  j 
on  his  hat  to  indicate  h s calling;  j 
John  Chamberlain,  clean  and  shining  } 
as  a new  treasur3^  note;  H.  C.  Silsby,  j 
fitted  by  a tailor  and  brushed  by  bar-  j 
ber,  always  courteous;  John  A.  Rum-  * 
se3^  with  a business  head,  loya^  to 
all  mankind  and  generous  to  a fault; 
John  P.  Cowing,  of  sterling  integrity, 
whose  benefactions  only  the  Lord  and 
himself  knew;  Thomas  Carr,  with 
white  flowing  beard;  Richard  S.  Gay 
looking  through  double  glasses; 
Abram  VanTassell,  wearing  only  one 
suspender;  J siah  T.  Miller,  ex  in- 
spector general,  a law3'er  of  renown; 

Dr.  Win.  A.  Swab3',  responding  to  a 
call;  DeLancey  E.  Partridge,  driving  I 
a matched  team;  Rev.  J.  D.  Ktum  ; 
with  an  e3’e  on  sleek  horses,  their  * 
pedigree  and  time;  Henr3’^  Ingalls  < 
and  an  unlighted  cigar  in  close  com- 
munion; meeting  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Guion,  3’ou  thought  of  Judea,  the 
Star,  the  shepards  and  the  Angel’s  j 
song;  Farmer  Swaby  in  his  carriage,  | 
waiting  at  the  postoffice;  Erastus  i 
Partridge,  walking  on  the  grass;  Alex 
M.  VanCleef,  chewing  lemon  gum  | 
drops  and  scolding  about  the  rail- 
road bonds;  Tabor  Potter  wdth  a quill 
tooth  pick,  in  a window  of  dime 
novels;  Ansel  Bascom  anxious  to  dig 
up  the  hatchet  when  meeting  politi- 
cal foes;  Patrick  Rossiter,  speaking 
words  of  good  cheer,  reverent  as  a 
benediction;  W P.  Pollard  of  refined 
words  and  gentle  tone;  Isiah  Randall  ! 
in  • his  window,  softly  humming 
“Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep;” 

W.  F.  Williams  with  “If  3’ou  run 
across  Henion  tell  him  to  drop  in.” 

William  Langworth3’  with  two  hob- 
bies, Harpers’  Magazine  and  keeping 
books  by  double  entr3”.  Will  Downs 
wanting  to  put  up  a silk  hat  that 
Cyrus  W.  Field  would  lay  the 
Alantic  cable;  Isaac  Fuller,  one  of 
the  most  genial  of  men,  wuth  a catch- 
ing smile  and  friendly  hand;  Charles  H 
F.  Bellow'S,  of  ample  circumference  H 


and  hands  in  trouser  pockets;  Henry 
Seymour,  substantial,  reserved  and 
kindly  disposed;  Solomon  Butler, 
with  white  teeth,  driving  a black 
team,  and  what  was  the  use  of  going 
to  church  as  long  as  j ou  could  see 
the  steeple  from  home;  Joseph  Harpst, 
looking  sk^’ward  and  foretelling  the 
weather;  Harve3’  Russell,  raising 
straw-berries  and  building  a vault; 
Jacob  Shoemaker  shook  when  he 
laughed  like  a bowl  full  of  jell}” 
“Canada”  Conklin  delivering  ice 
and  his  horse  protected  from  the  flies 
with  muslin  trousers;  “Pop”  Good- 
sell  brewed  a root  beer  for  summer 
drink  that  spattered  the  face  and  ran 
over  on  the  lap.  One  glass  might 
create  a generous  impulse,  two,  a de- 
sire to  exterminate  the  man  who  let 
chickens  run;  CoJ.  James  H.  Mac- 
Donald, with  an  arm  stiffened  b}’  a 
rebel  bullet,  was  a commanding  figure 
on  horseback  at  the  head  of  the 
Memorial  Parade;  Rev.  \V.  W.  L\’le 
preached  long  sermons,  but  his  con- 
gregation didn’t  care  how  fast  or 
how  slow  the  clock  recorded  time. 
Down  the  columned  5*ears  comes  the 
memory  of  his  voice  at  a morning 
service  in  a far  awa}'  June,  “Lift  up 
5’our  heads  O!  ye  gates,  and  be  \ e 
lift  up  ye  everlasting  doors  and  the 
King  of  Glorv  shall  come  in.”  A 
visit  with  Heiir}’  W.  Pollard  gave 
courage  and  hope  to  the  man  “down 
at  the  heel;”  Dr.  G.  \V.  Davis  b}' 
putting  a smile  with  his  remidies 
caused  ipecac  and  quinine  to  go  down 
so  gracefull}’  the  patient  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  vexatious  behavior.  With 
bricks  and  mortar  James  VanGorder 
had  Fall  street  obstructed  half  of  the 
year.  A hundred  hammers  and  saws 
guided  b}’  Elijah  H.  Adair,  told  .the 
stor}"  of  prosperous  times,  and  the 
boilermakers  at  Silsbys  stepped  livel}- 
to  the  meter  of  iron  rivet  and  pound- 
ing sledge;  C.  C.  Coleman  whizzed 
through  the  town  in  quest  of  squrrel 
cages,  melodeons  and  old  candle 
sticks  to  help  out  the  sewing.machine 
business;  Col.  Henr}-  T.  No\’es  in 
white  duck  suit,  panama  hat,  and 
Perfecto  cigar,  had  the  courteous  air 
of  a grandee  of  a tropical  clime;  the 
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Rev.  Nathan  Baker  fought  valiantly 
for  the  right  in  the  vale  between 
eternities;  Warren  J.  Chatham  had  a 
lordl}'  air  that  impressed  and  amazed 
the  beholder,  and  Oliver  S.  Latham 
had  two  bunions,  the  “Old  Harr}"” 
and  “you-bedam.”  The  sound  of 
the  six  church  bells  ringing  to-gether 
Sunday  mornings  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  the  refugees  Barber  James 
and  Barber  Wright;  Joseph  C.  Payne, 
dignified  and  solem,  was  soliciting 
subscribers  for  Richardson ’s  “Beyond 
the  Mississippi;”  Abram  Mundy 
was  the  first  book  seller  to  cut  prices; 
Edward  Medden  knew  a steam  engine 
from  A to  Z;  Mrs.  Frank  Carr,  super- 
intended famous  stag  suppers  at  the 
Carr  restaurant.  On  an  accordeon, 
Thomas  Cory  played  “Nellie  Bly” 
and  “ Pop  goes  the  Weasel,”  when 
out  serenading  with  the  boys,  and 
all  the  hotels  and  boarding  places 
served  onions  for  supper  Sunday 
nights.  You  could  get  more  ice 
cream  for  ten  cents  at  Mrs.  Ingalls 
than  anywhere  in  town,  and  on  hot 
evenings  Mr.  Ingalls  served  it,  wear- 
ing heel-less  slippers  and  without  coat 
or  vest;  John  Woodmansee  ran  the 
Glove  Hotel,  stylish  youths  sported 
whalebone  canes,  wore  turnover 
shoes,  oiled  their  hair  and  read  con- 
tinued stories  in  the  New  York  Led- 
ger; J.  C.  Yreeland  sold  shoes  and 
was  investigating  the  religion  of  the 
w’orl'^.  Dan  Rice  put  up  with  Frank 
Carr  when  he  brought  the  one  ring 
circus  to  town. 

The  Episcopal  choir,  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Stowell,  Mrs.  Guion,  Mr.  Ran 
dall  and  Mr.  Bailey  achieved  more 
than  local  renown,  while  Miss  Aurelia 
Beebe,  as  a soloist  high  above  the 
average,  rendered  aid  to  parlor  socials 
and  church  entertainments.  The  in- 
terior of  old  Trinity  church  w’as 
always  reverential,  with  characteri- 
stics since  adopted  by  other  churches. 
The  holiday  seasons  with  the  spicy 
fragrance  of  pine  and  cedar,  the 
Easters  with  memorial  wreaths  and 
triumphant  music  and  the  Junes 
sweet  with  apple  blossoms  and  lilacs 
wet  w"ith  dew. 

Philip  Murphy  toed  in  and  had  to 


walk  to  a fire  and  when  he  got  there 
was  mad  if  it  was  out.  Tired  mothers 
scared  rebellious  children  into  sub- 
mission. If  they  didn’t  come  right 
in  out  ol  the  wet  and  stop  their  bawl- 
ing they’d  send  for  Dr.  Purdy  and 
then  something  would  happen  they 
would  remember  all  their  lives  if 
they  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah. 
There  was  do  specie  in  circulation. 
A fifty  cent  shin  plaster  dropped  in 
the  collection  box  on  a Sunday  made 
no  boast  or  clamor  falling  in.  Once 
a year  the  minister’s  home  was  like  a 
department  store,  with  the  smell  of 
coffee  and  oyster  soup  at  the  annual 
donation.  Charles  Flatten  ran  a 
livery,  with  horses  and  hacks  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  sty^le,  purse  and 
conscience.  One  vicious  team  he 
never  hired  out  unless  convinced  the 
driver  was  a sinner  and  could  com 
mand  language  appropriate  for  the 
occassion. 

In  summer  the  bands  were  out 
evenings.  First  the  Cornet,  playing 
“Marching  Through  Georgia,” 
‘‘Sweet  Bell  Mahone,  ” and  “Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold.”  The 
next  night  the  Sarsfield  responding 
with  “Wearing  of  the  Green,”  “Tent- 
ing To  night,”  and  “A  Devil  Among 
the  Milliners,  ” and  to  hearthem.  Aunt 
Ruby,  of  Southern  birth,  often  walk- 
ed up  from  the  lake.  Robt.  L.  Bick 
ford,  of  ministerial  voice,  read  from 
Longfellow’s  Evangeline  before  par- 
lor audiences,  bringing  tears  to  eyes 
that  seldom  wept;  J.  L.  Stockman, 
the  leading  grocer,  farmers  refreshed 
themselves  and  smoked  in  the  base- 
ment, while  their  wives  upstairs 
bought  sugar,  cream  of  tarter  or  in- 
digo, and  argued  as  serious  men  are 
arguing  to-day,  if  there  was  any  real 
money  in  hens  after  all. 

John  S.  Gay  was  interviewing  far- 
mers in  regard  to  clover  seed.  Albert 
Cook,  misunderstood  by  many  who 
thought  him  austere,  but  in  reality 
as  companionable  as  a bo3':  Patrick 
Colph,  afraid  of  snakes,  as  a precau- 
tion took  the  antidote  before  they  had 
a chance  to  bite. 

To  many  of  the  historic  mansions 
of  olden  da3’S  time  has  imparted  a 


lonely  - and  .solemn  aspect.  Open 
hospitality  and  brilliant  parties  gave 
them  renown,  but  the  years  have 
seperated  hostess  and  guest  and  the 
sound  of  loved  voices  in  hearty  greet- 
ing and  reluctant  farwell  echo  no 
more  in  parlor  and  hall. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Howe  manufactured 
patent  medicines.  The  liver  cure 
was  all  he  claimed,  but  its  awful  ta.ste 
made  wrinkled  faces,  req«jiiing  patient 
labor,  cold  cream  and  magnesia  to 
eradicate  and  subdue  Prof  Towle 
was  teaching  Norman  H.  Becker, 
James  B.  Playte,  B.  F.  Mitchell,  and 
Fred  South  worth  the  steps  and  figures 
of  the  round  dance,  andjames  Devillo 
Pollard  was  considered  the  best 
whistler  in  the  Third  ward 

A roll  of  drums  and  C3unbals  com- 
ing up  the  street,  a silken  banner 
with  a fringe  of  gold,  a polished 
engine  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  a 
splendor  of  uniform,  the  perfect  time 
of  jubilant  feet,  a type  of  clean 
athletic  manhood,  a fire  company  out 
on  parade.  Albert  Stevenson's 
hilarious  “take  offs”  of  the  F'ourth  of 
July  celebrations  were  tonics  for  the 
public  health  and  could  knock  in- 
digestion higher  than  a kite.  Lee 
Hendricks,  with  a load  of  bullheads, 
eight  cents  a pound  or  three  for  a. 
quarter,  Mr.  Hendricks  explained 
that  he  emplo3"ed  fifteen  hundred  boys 
to  fish  with  hook  and  line  and  they 
averaged  three  a piece.  The  deaf 
blackberry  man  from  the  north  with 
Ho!  ye!  Ho!  ye!  blackberries,  black- 
berries, and  Ca3mga  street  bo3'S  re- 
sponding “little  and  green,  wormy 
and  sour.”  All  the  big  fish  in  Cay- 
uga lake  were  caught  prior  to  ‘73. 
Surviving  fisherman  of  that  period 
will  endorse  this  assertion  and  it  may  1 
be  well  to  add  that  these  men  never 
had  astigmatism  or  ever  tampered 
with  Peruna.  Charles  H.  Weed  had 
clear  cut  features  and  penetrating 
eyes.  Old  Mr.  Cummings,  deaf, 
near  sighted  and  absent  minded,  got 
in  the  depot  one  Sunday  morning 
and  thought  he  was  at  the  Methodist  j 
church,  and  wouldn’t  have  known 
the  differance  if  the  usual  collection  F 
had  been  taken  up.  Sylvester  Pew,  [■ 
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j paj’ing  a bill  at  Hoskins  store,  hand- 
ed over  twent3’  dollars  too  much,  but 
Mr.  Hoskins  kindl3'  excused  the 
^ error,  convinced  that  Mr.  Pew  had 

Imade  an  unusual  mistake.  On  Sun- 
da3’  mornings  Seabur3'  S Gould,  in 
; the  vestibule  of  the  Presb3  terian 
I church  smilingl3'  greeted  the  lads 

Iwho  entered.  Bo3’S  did  not  care  for 
long  sermons,  but  Mr.  Gould’s  re- 
^ cognition  inspired  their  3'outhful 
pride  and  in  the3’  would  go,  perhaps 
to  nod  and  yawn  as  the  elders  did, 
when  sect  and  doctrine  were  long 
' drawn  out.  Bill3"  Robinson  often 
walked  crooked  and  took  up  space  on 
the  sidewalk  for  no  other  reason  than 
, his  shoes  were  distantl3"  related  and 
both  for  the  left  foot.  Horace  Silsb3', 
Jr.,  was  an  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
>an  expert  with  rod  or  gun. 

In  the  later  sixties  Charles  A.  Wet- 
more  was  principal  of  the  academ3", 
Isaac  Fuller  postmaster,  Hiram  Burt 
president  of  the  village.  Z.  D.  Aver3* 
lexpressman,  John  Lawrence,  his  assi- 
stant, and  the  vehicle  for  carr3'ing 
ithe  packages  made  more  noise  than 
iGoulds  toundr3';  Jacob  H,  Corle  and 
J.  Marshall  Guion  dispensed  justice 
and  Constable  Humphre3"  tried  to 
keep  the  peace  and  ever3"  minute 
something  w^as  doing;  a row  over  the 
river,  a fire  up  at  Fred  Maier’s,  tax 
meeting  at  Concert  hall,  Isaac  Desk3' 
selling  below  cost,  the  political 
:inxious  seat  filled  with  mourners, 
he  river  bank  overrun  with  rats,  and 
vith  all  of  this  and  that  or  the  other, 
i bloodless  slaughter  of  dr3’  goods  at 
he  Blodgett  store  ever3'  week. 
iFrancis  Owen  was  organist  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  When  the  old 
hhoir  joined  b3’  the  congregation  be- 
ow,  sang  “Pilgrims  of  the  Night”  or 
‘Old  Cornation,”  the  auditorium  fil 
; jed  with  melod3"  spontaneous  and  ex- 
j -Iting,  the  architectural  lines  seemed 
o loo.se  their  ding3’  form,  while  sun- 
light illuminating  the  faded  carpet  in 
; I he  aisle,  seemed  to  invite  and  point 
he  wa3*  to  righteousness  and  peace 
> nd  crown  Him  Lord  of  All. 

. Out  of  style  and  almost  forgotten, 
j he  “afternoon”  for  elderl3'  people, 
j eplete  with  wholesome  levit3"  and 


sparkling  reminiscence,  with  a 
sumptuous  supper  at  six  o’clock. 
After  the  repast  the  farther  the  guests 
had  to  walk  the  more  comfortable 
the3'  became.  This  was  before  cus- 
tom had  instituted  a wafer  with  a 
slice  of  lemon  scalded  to  death  in  a 
brew  of  tea.  Man3’  a lonesome  3'outh, 
f r from  friends  and  home  at  Christ- 
mas, was  cheered  with  a substantial 
gift  from  Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Gould. 
The  accompatu  ing  card  seldom  bore 
a signature,  but  underscored  were  the 
written  lines.  “A  Merr3’’  Christmas 
from  an  interested  friend,  and  ma3' 
God  be  with  3'ou  alwa3*s.  ” Mrs. 
Augustus  Waldo  sent  delicious 
marble  cakes  imbedded  in  myrtle 
yvreaths  to  the  Sunda3’  school  picnic; 
Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Lum,  a volunteer  com 
mittee,  predicted  dire  calamit3’  for 
pink  bodied  boys  swimming  in  the 
lake;  Mrs.  Sophia  Fields  Lansing 
could  beat  the  world  cutting  cake 
small  and  make  it  go  around,  while 
Mrs.  Daglish  was  afraid  the  water 
yvould  giy’e  out  and  the  lake  go  dr3'  if 
the  kids  didn’t  stop  making  regular 
cisterns  of  themselves.  Milton  Hoag 
as  president  of  the  Seneca  Gun  club, 
made  it  a great  success;  Crandall 
Ken3'on’s  sign  yvas  a brown  bear  on 
the  roof  looking  doyvn  to  see  who 
went  in;  Dr.  Taft  opened  the  first 
soda  fountain  and  its  career  was  brief, 
the  faidt  of  an  amateur  in  setting  it 
up.  One  day  3’ou  could  get  nothing 
bu<  S3’rup.  the  next  da3'  orl3'  fizz  and 
then  it  blew  up,  with  soda  yvater 
galore  on  the  outside  of  ey’er3’bod3' 
and  ever3’thing  near.  Mr.  Ingmire, 
the  druggest,  tall  and  slim,  after  put- 
ting up  a perscription,  while  the 
customer  was  gumbling  for  loose 
change,  would  fold  his  hands  and 
look  mournfull3’  solemn,  as  if  im- 
ploring heay’en  to  assist  the  medicine 
to  work  in  the  right  spot.  DeLance3" 
E.  Partridge  annually  made  scores  of 
street  children  happ3’at  holida3'  time. 
Bags  of  cand3’  and  yvarm  stockings 
full  to  the  top,  and  almost  as  soon  as 
the  gifts  were  out,  little  feet  cold  and 
wet,  had  found  happiness  in  a woolen 
paradise.  The  memor3’  of  Mrs.  Isaac 
Fuller  is  sweet  as  a strain  of  music 
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heard  at  the  vesper  hour. 

The  Somers  Brothers’  orchestra 
was  in  constant  demand,  playing  in 
the  village  parlors,  country’  houses 
and  at  Concert  Hall.  The  girls  of 
that  period  looked  sweet  in  waterfall 
hair  and  expansive  crinoline,  and  to- 
day have  granddaughters  quite  as 
sweet  in  hobble  skiri  and  manderin 
hat.  The  3'ears  have  whitened  the 
heads  and  the  nimb’eness  of  feet  de- 
parted, 3'et  in  odd  moments  the^' 
beat  time  to  the  memory  of  the  old 
music  that  leaped  into  life  from  the 
strings  of  Ralph's  guitar  and  Heurj^’s 
violin.  In  the  good  old  summer 
time,  s%vimming  parties  among  the 
clerks  went  to  the  lake  Saturday' 
nights  after  business  hours.  After 
the  bath  a fire  was  kindled  on  the 
beach,  and  a midnight  repast  served 
under  the  trees,  accompanied  b^-  the 
glare  of  torches  and  falling  dew,  then 
songs  of  camp  and  plantation,  “Jingo 
Farm,”  “Swanee  River,”  and  “Pad- 
dle Your  Own  Canoe.”  The  voice 
sounded  clear  and  sweet  in  the  night 
air.  amid  the  shadows  that  encircled 
and  the  gentle  murmur  of  whispering 
waves  breaking  along  the  shore. 

A few’  years  later  on  a Sunda3’ 
morning  in  i88r,  there  was  gloom  on 
the  street  and  sadness  in  a hundred 
homes  when  “Deacon”  Mundy  was 
drow’ned.  Perhaps  no  man  was  higher 
in  reputation  than  Jacob  P.  Chamber 
lain.  When  the  writer  w’as  a lad  in 
a country  town,  his  name  was  repeat 
ed  at  postoflice,  shop  and  store  and 
in  w’ar  time  along  the  countr3’  side, 
w’hen  farmers  happened  to  meet  be- 
side the  pasture  bars  in  the  summer 
twilight,  sorrow’ing  for  a Union  loss 
or  jubilant  for  a victor3’  "on 

Henr3’  Henion  w’ore  red  leggings 
in  winter,  which  Captain  Tyler  de- 
c ared  had  been  colored  with  Demo- 
cratic gore.  At  the  peace  celebration 
held  in  Henry  Hoster’s  woods  in 
1865,  Rev.  B.  I.  Ives  made  some 
partisan  remarks  that  were  taken  up 
by  Col.  Johnson  and  Gilbert  Wilcox- 
en  One  word  led  to  another  and  in 
a moment  a riot  loomed  In  the  nick 
of  time  Mr.  Henion,  sitting  on  the 
platform  w’aved  his  hands  and  told 


the  audience  not  to  worr3’  as  there 
W’as  alw’a3’s  a slack  in  the  storm  at 
milking  time.  The  w’itt3’  remark 
saved  the  da3’.  The  crowd  sang 
“America”  and  the  celebration  ended 
w’ith  the  sunset  calm  and  serene.  On 
this  occassion  Gen.  Ayres  w’as  mar- 
shal of  the  da3’,  appearing  in  full 
militar3’  regalia.  It  was  unfortunate 
on  account  of  the  dust3’  roads,  that 
Mr.  A3’ers  did  not  put  on  his  uniform 
before  leaving  home.  After  the  uni- 
form had  been  made,  the  general  had 
increased  in  stature  and  girth  and  a 
strenuous  hour  he  passed  in  a retired 
spot  infested  b3’  mosquitoes —hurried 
for  time — the  thermometer  a hundred 
and  the  uniform  going  on  slow’  and 
tight,  W’as  enough  to  exasperate  a 
saint,  as  w’ell  as  the  man  starting  for 
parade. 

At  an  entertainment  given  in 
Daniels’  Hall  in  1862,  a valuable 
prize  was  offered  for  the  handsomest 
man.  The  reason  Matthew’  Casey  did 
not  acquire  it,  w’as  because  he  not 
stay  to  receive  it.  Tw’o  hundred  dol- 
lars W’as  often  raised  at  a straw’berr3’' 
festival.  People  thronged  Union 
hall,  the  band  pla3’ed  till  their  faces 
w’ere  red  and  perspiration  poured 
dow’n,  promenaders  circled  around 
and  around,  Mrs.  George  B Daniels’ 
bouquets  sold  for  a dollar,  and  all 
W’as  merr3’,  including  voices,  plates 
and  spoons. 

George  Sullivan  conve3’ed  bridal 
parties,  first  to  the  church,  then  to 
reception  and  later  to  the  train,  as 
faithfully  as  toda3’.  M.  R. 

Silsb3’,  a new’  comer,  w as  an  authorit3’ 
on  literature,  as  w’ell  as  a profound 
Shakespearean  scholar.  Dr.  N.  B. 
Covert  and  Dr  Elias  Lester  when  ill 
follow’ed  their  ow’n  prescriptions  and 
are  hale  and  hearty  toda3’. 

In  all  kinds  of  weather  creaking 
and  bumping  over  the  south  Stone 
road,  came  a dail3’  caravan  of  teams 
and  wagons  from  Martin  L.  Allens 
farm,  hauling  cord  w’ood  to  the  Sen 
eca  Falls  market. 

Of  the  business  men  on  the  street 
in  the  later  sixties  onU’  a few’  remain, 
Milton  Hoag,  Henr3’  Stow’ell,  Lans- 
ing S.  Hoskins,  Sidne3’  L Monroe, 
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JamevS  and  Samuel  Sharp,  Wm.  E. 
Weatherlow  and  Wm.  H.  Vander- 
hoof. 

The  oyster  stews  at  Skidmores 
were  simply  delicious,  an  oyster  bed 
in  the  bottom  ot  each  bowl.  You 
could  eat  in  a little  alcove  with  blinds 
in  front  and  no  one  could  see  if  you 
dipped  it  up  with  your  fork  or  a spoon. 
O.  Wickes,  in  State  street,  operated 
on  old  clocks  that  were  obstinate  or 
feeble  minded.  He  abominated 
tobacco.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor 
was  a little  iron  kettle  and  above  it 
the  words,  “If  you  must  spit,  spit 
here.  ” Edward  IMynderse  had  an 
impediment  in  speech,  his  voice  a 
j loud  whisper.  He  was  the  only 
Democrat  in  the  Hoskins’  bunch  and 
often  times  was  politically  lonely, 
like  a ship  becalmed  in  an  alien  sea. 
ID.  B.  Luni  was  end  man  in  the  ag- 
gregation. He  had  twinkling  eyes, 
a merry  smile,  but  had  no  hair  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  the  place  where  the 
hair  ought  to  grow.  He  wrote  in- 
terestingl}*  of  old  times,  stage  coach 
days,  packets  on  the  canal,  Temper- 

iance  societies,  Millerites  and  the  end 
of  the  world,  had  seen  EaFayette, 
had  heard  Daniel  Webster,  voted  for 
Henry  Clay  and  later  on  was  a Wide 
Awake  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  M.  I. 
Zalinski  of  the  One  Price  Clothing 
House,  had  a gentle  heart  under  a 
istern  exterior.  B3"  a manipulation  of 
Uhe  hands  could  make  an  ordinary 
fsuit  fit  both  the  small  and  the  great. 
•After  a sale  he  patted  you  on  the 
back,  smiled  and  bowed  3’ou  out. 
Gen,  John  B.  INIurray  wore  the  pose 
of  a warrior,  ready  for  the  fray.  Old 
Union  hall  knew  his  voice,  appealing 
ior  commanding,  and  the  dramatic 
[moment  when  the  wooden  arches 
shook  in  the  applause  his  words  oc- 
casioned, “And  must  Abe  Lincoln 
I die?  Then  thirty  thousand  Wide 
^Awakes  will  know  the  reason  why!’’ 

* When  you  looked  into  the  face  of 
; Deacon  Cornelius  Hood  3’ou  recogniz- 
ed a nature  free  from  guile  and  when 
he  sang  “Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.  ” 
|at  the  Wednesday’’  evening  meeting, 
ihearts  divorced  their  enmities  and 
iwelcomed  the  eleventh  command- 


ment. Abbie  Gay,  a few  shades 
darker  than  sunburn  and  with  more 
true  love  in  her  heart  than  a hundred 
valentines  could  express,  scorned 
tight  lacing  and  a trailing  skirt  that 
w’ould  carry  the  dust  of  the  street 
through  the  portals  of  Trinity  church. 
Capt.  Oren  Tyler,  radical,  blunt  and 
witty,  honored  among  men  and 
esteemed  for  his  honest  convictions. 
The  Indians  knew  his  home— had 
slept  by  his  fire  place  and  feasted  at 
his  table.  Mr.  Hoskins  on  his  re- 
turn from  New’  York,  told  the  captain 
there  w’as  one  place  in  the  cit^’^  where 
he  w’ould  have  liked  his  company, 
but  Mr.  Tyler  interupted  with  mock 
solemnit}’,  “Don’t  talk  so  loud 
Charles,  there  are  tw^o  many  boj’S 
around,  as  w’ell  as  dominies.”  Mrs. 
I.  G.  Mason,  the  onl^’  milliner  with  a 
monopoly’.  Customers  of  unusual 
avoirdupois  could  shop  on  the  ground 
floor  and  escape  the  wheezing  and 
putting  incident  to  the  climbing  of 
stairs  and  rumor  said,  if  the  angels 
ever  took  to  bonnets  the}’  w’ould  fty 
to  Miss  Mason’s  first.  Thomas  A. 
Jennings  was  the  fashionable  tailor 
lor  fort}’  years,  fitting  the  grandfather 
dow’n  to  the  grandson.  The  sausages 
put  out  by  J.  C.  Thayer  & Son,  were 
renowned  from  New’  York  to  Omaha. 
Cf'ester  A Braman,  now  of  the  firm 
of  A.  B.  Julliard  & Co.,  of  New  York, 
was  errand  boy  in  Hoskins  store  at  a 
dollar  and  a half  a week,  and  blamed 
for  everything  that  went  w’rong 
John  S.  Baker  recommended  the  soup 
served  at  the  Presbyterian  church 
suppers  as  the  best  remedy  for  in- 
digestion he  had  ever  tried.  Dr.  H. 
H Heath,  with  medicine  case  and 
stout  w’alking  stick,  w’ent  up  and 
down  the  street  w’ith  the  briskness  of 
youth  and  looking  straight  ahead. 

Sandford  Norcott  and  Miss  Florence 
Cow’ing  were  studying  music  in 
Germany.  Mrs.  Edwin  Bull  was 
contributing  articles  for  the  new 
magazine  “Sunday  Afternoon,”  and 
]\Irs.  Helen  A.  Hawley  appeared  in 
print  the  first  time  with  “A  Summer 
Idyle”  published  in  the  “Boston 
Wide  Awake”  for  May  1876. 

Grocery  stores  never  had  straw- 
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berries  for  sale  by  the  first  of  April  or 
peaches  for  the  Fourth  of  July, 
neither  did  clerks  wear  green  or 
purple  socks  unless  they  were  going 
to  a masquerade. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  first  citi- 
zen to  meet  strangers  from  abroad, 
home  comers,  commercial  travelers 
and  minstrel  shows  and  wish  them 
all  a hearty  God  speed  was  Patrick 
H.  Burns  at  the  New  York  Central 
depot;  H,  C.  Blodgett  had  a stable 
full  of  horses  and  often  drove  tandem; 
L.  'B,  Howell  ran  the  City  mills; 
P'ather  Da*  iel  Curran  of  Indianapolis 
was  a bo3'  devoted  to  swimming.  A 
sleighing  party  without  Mrs  U.  P. 
^lacDonald  and  Mrs.  Henr}'  Stowell 
was  incomplete.  Michael  Wolpert, 
as  he  sat  on  a shoemaker’s  bench  and 
drove  pegs,  hummed  the  old  tunes  of 
the  Fatherland;  Wienand  Houseman 
quit  the  saloon  business  to  manufac 
ture  hoop  skirts  and  the  largest  man 
in  Seneca  county  was  Thomas  Payne 
of  13  Wall  street.  Philip  Fenn's 
barber  shop  under  p'ailing’s  grocer^^ 
alwa\'s  trim  and  neat,  a sweet  bath 
one  night  when  some  men  on  a 'ark,, 
rolled  a hogshead  of  molasses  down 
the  steps  and  covered  the  floor  three 
inches  deep.  Sylvester  Cof^^  was  the 
first  to  cry  new'spapers  on  the  street. 
Mr.  Cory  lived  in  Seneca  P'alls,  but 
built  his  castles  in  Spain.  The  three 
Arabian  horses  presented  to  Ex- 
Governor  Seward  by  an  Eastern 
potentate  were  pastured  on  the  Gary 
Sackelt  farm,  Cieorge  B.  Daniels  was 
planning  the  opera  house;  Justin  B. 
Johnson,  wearing  a diamond  pin  and 
congress  gaiters,  organizing  the 
National  Exchange  bank:  Charles  B. 
Keeler  sent  a box  of  oranges  every 
Christmas  to  Trinit}'  vSunday  school. 
Sturdy  Moses  Ruuise}'  had  no  use  for 
veneer  or  pretension.  His  word  went 
without  bond;  James  Sandenson, 
solemn  at  the  funeral,  but  lively  at 
Mr.  K rum’s  donation;  William  'Bra- 
man.  Sr.,  of  blamele.ss  life,  ran  a 
carding  mill  on  the  lower  level;  An- 
son Ca}'  was  studying  air  currents 
and  later  went  up  in  a balloon;  Col. 
Wm.  Johnson,  of  commanding  pre- 
sence, surv'eyed  the  w'orld  and  its  pos 


sibilities  from  the  hilltop;  William 
Cross,  with  three  sons  sacrificed  in 
the  Union  cause,  knew  grief  in  the 
mourners  pew;  Charles  H.  Hale 
opened  a dry  goods  store  and  the  first 
week  sold  so  much  cotton  flannel, 
recklessly  ordered  another  piece  by 
freight.  Clerks  working  evenings 
went  to  George  Milk’s  restaurant  for 
fried  bullheads  and  mince  pie  before 
retiring  Sometimes  the}'  partook  of 
fried  oysters  and  a milk  shake  on  top 
to  settle  and  harmonize  the  con- 
glomeration Otis  Dey,  whose  life 
harmonized  with  the  phrase  “Let  no 
man  call  God  his  Father  w'ho  calls 
not  man  his  brother.  ” Sitting  in  the 
dentist’s  chair  and  venerable  Dr.  Ball 
holding  the  shining  forceps  above 
your  head,  you  thought  of  Shylock 
about  to  take  the  pound  of  flesh  as 
you  never  thought  before;  Calvin 
Burr  in  carpet  slippers,  personal  y 
conducted  excursions  to  and  from  the 
lake.  His  antiquated  wagon  was 
usually  filled  with  humanity  of  as 
sorted  sizes,  ham  sandwiches  and 
cherry  pies  full  of  happiness  and 
juice.  Debilitated  horses  to  pull  the 
load  (the  horses  fed  on  green  stuff 
and  wise  passengers  hustled  for  back 
seats,)  hatless  boys  hanging  on  be- 
hind, and  hungry  flies  hanging  on  to 
the  boys.  His  equipage  moved  like 
an  ark  over  the  turn  pike  or  down  a 
private  roadway,  through  fields  of 
fragrant  clover  and  growing  corn 

Mrs.  Zubler  ran  a bakery  and  sold 
fire  works  and  with  every  package  of 
fire  crackers  gave  a piece  of  punk; 
Mrs.  Goodsell,  benevolent  and 
sympathetic,  attended  the  funerals, 
but  preferred  to  ride  in  the  last  car- 
riage. Elderly  Mrs.  Crawford,  active 
in  the  cause  of  temperance,  raised  her 
umbrella  against  the  stars  as  well  as 
the  sun,  while  good  Mrs.  Mahoney  of 
the  Third  ward,  bundled  up  in  sum- 
mer and  “enjoyed”  the  most  miser- 
able health 

Mi.ss  Catherine  Gulic  a tailoress  of 
undisputed  ability,  combining  style 
founded  on  economy  in  reconstruct- 
ing mens  apparal.  Sponging  or 
pressing,  ripping  or  seaming,  she 
never  allowed  pins  in  her  mouth  to 
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interfere  with  her  flow  of  language. 

Young  men  in  the  flush  of  early 
manhood,  of  good  repute  and  ambi 
tious  for  success  in  business  life  were 
Janies  D.  Pollard,  James  O.  Chapin, 
Stephen  Weatherlow,  H.  W.  Knight, 
Robert  S.  Genoung,  Benj.  S.  Hadley, 
George  Fuller,  S.  S.  Gould,  Jr., 
Wilhelmus  Mynderse,  Fred  Pollard, 
Henry  Seymour,  Jr.,  R.  P.  Lathrop, 
Columbus  Deppen,  Frank  Silsb3", 
Charles  Wiswell,  A.  R.  Palmer,  C.  S. 
Hood,  Marshall  Cowing,  A.  S.  Davis, 
DeLancey  Partridge,  James  ,B.  Hayt, 
C.  H Williams,  Edward  Addison, 
Herman  Downs,  William  K.  Miller, 
Charles  VanCleef,  Hugh  Hayt,  Ches- 
ter A Braman.  Norman  H Becker, 
Mynderse  VanCleef,  George  B Davis, 
Maynard  Miller,  Samuel  Jacoby,  Fred 
S Gibbs,  Horace  N.  Rumse^’,  Ed- 
ward M.  Rumsey^,  Eugene  A.  Runisey, 
Lambert  Goodman,  M.  D Bellows, 
R.  C.  Wayne,  Foster  Latham,  Ed. 
Zalinski,  Wm.  E.  Walter.  Wm.  H. 
Vanderhoof,  Charles  S.  Sanderson, 
Joseph  W.  Knight,  Charles  Kline, 
Augustus  Sisson,  Stanley  Race, 
Pryce  W.  Bailey,  Patrick  Rogers, 
Fred  Teller  and  others. 

Before  the  advent  of  ready  made 
gowns  but  little  peace  and  no  leisure 
for  Miss  Mary  Poole  and  Miss  Sarah 
Gott  Mrs.  Amelia  G.  Swaby  owned 
a dog,  small,  fat  and  brown,  with 
silken  coat  and  pleading  e^^es.  trotted 
down  to  the  Hoskins’  store  when  the 
Academy  bell  rang  in  the  morning 
land  then  went  back  with  a message 
.pinned  to  the  ribbon  around  his  neck 
for  either  Will  or  Joe  William  Wil- 
liams, a Hercules  for  strength  when 
talking,  would  get  his  hand  upon 
your  shoulder  in  a friendly  sort  of 
jWay  It  required  more  than  two 
pews,  (thirteen  sittings)  for  Wm.  G 
Wayne  and  family  when  the}^  attend- 
ed Presbyterian  church.  The  man 
with  drooping  eyelids  who  knocked 
it  the  back  doors  every  spring,  sell- 
ling  horse  radish,  and  every  fall  bon- 
5et,  had  discarded  wearing  socks  be- 
fore Jerr^"  Simpson  of  Kansas  had 
■iver  been  heard  of. 

j Moving  paper  rags  from  the  Hos- 
'iins’  store,  a frisky  rat  got  into  Mr. 


Candler’s  trousers,  and  James  Rogers 
ran  to  Norcott’s  hardware  store  for  a 
pair  of  tongs  to  get  it  out.  John 
Harris  of  the  Congregational  church, 
only  nineteen,  beloved  and  respected, 
was  laid  away  when  snow  was  falling 
and  cruel  winds  swept  valley  and  hill 
of  Rest  vale  cemetery. 

Jasper  N.  Hammond’s  law  ofiice 
was  in  the  Hoskins  block.  Of  an 
evening  ^Ir.  Hammond,  Nat  L.  Ben- 
ham,  “Judge”  Hugghs,  John  E. 
Waller,  Geo.  W.  Pontius,  John  vS. 
Hale^",  W.  A.  S Latham,  lawyer 
Harmon,  Fred  DeMott  and  others  dis- 
cussed war,  politics  and  education, 
all  having  good  voices.  The  wooden 
bottom  chairs  gave  little  comfort  but 
while  the  cuspidor  w’as  filling  up 
with  burnt  matches  helped  to  keep 
men  awake  and  invite  opinion.  Dis- 
cussing the  Darwinean  theory,  the 
voices  soared  above  concert  pitch  but 
none  lost  their  tempers  and  no  per- 
sonalities were  exchanged. 

While  singing  the  closing  h\^mn  at 
a Wednesdaj’^  evening  meeting  in  the 
old  Presbyterian  church,  a large  June 
bug  sailed  in  with  a flutter.  Heads 
tried  to  dodge  it  and  one  sedate  sister 
endeavoring  to  hit  it  with  a hymn 
book  accidentlj"  lost  her  grip.  The 
book  arrowplaned  across  the  aisle, 
causing  a devout  brother  to  make  a 
harrowing  discord  (he  was  singing 
base  but  changed  to  falsotto)  when  it 
landed  in  his  face  Toda^’  their  are 
no  boys  of  any  kind  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  but  when  the  minister 
announces  a Kings  Daughters  sup- 
per, mice  stop  pla3^  long  enough  to 
listen  and  resolve  not  to  send  dele- 
gates, but  attend  in  a body. 

Bright  boys  were  attending  the  vil- 
lage schools  in  the  later  sixties. 
Some  struck  out  for  themselves  be- 
yond the  hearing  of  the  Academy 
bell  and  have  reached  high  attain- 
ment in  professional  and  commercial 
life.  Embassadors  from  the  home 
town,  they  repre.sent  in  metropolitan 
centers,  what  Seneca  Falls  stands  for, 
the  truest  and  best  of  manly  endeavor. 
Of  the  living,  Chester  A.  Braman  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Chas.  Jennings, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Rev,  Andrew  Gillis, 
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Minneapolis,  Minn. ; Fred  Giroux, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Dean  of  Inter- 
national College;  Robert  N.  Hebbard, 
State  Board  of  Charities,  New  York; 
Rev.  Elmer  Waller,  Maryville,  Tenn., 
Father  Dajiiel  Curran,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Rev.  Henry  W.  Maier,  New 
Britain,  Conn.;  Ex  Ma3'or  Richard 
Curran,  Rochester;  Fred  W.  Severson, 
Fredonia,  Kas.;  Moses  Zalinski, 
Quarter-master,  U.  S A , New  York; 
Leslie  Simpson,  New  Yo  k;  Jas  S. 
Lawrence,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo  ; Myn 
derse  VanCleef.  Ithaca,  and  Dr.  Fred 
P.  Eastman,  vSouth  Bend.  Ind. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Harvev 
Russell  graceful  entrance  gates  were 
erected  at  the  cemeter\’  and  the  ave- 
nues given  appropriate  names.  The 
name  of  William  Walker  for  super- 
visor, was  almost  certain  to  elect  the 
Democratic  ticket  from  top  to  bottom  . 
Arthur  S.  Baker,  a free  lance  in 
journalism,  was  the  first  editor  to  in- 
troduce the  personal  column  in  the 
Courier.  Charles  H.  Hurd  sold  writ- 
ing paper  for  a firm  located  in  the 
“City  of  Ohio,  State  of  Cincinnati.*’ 
Later  he  gave  exhibitions  with  a 
magic  lantern,  approved  by  clergy, 
considered  harmless  by  the  board  of 
health,  lauded  b\'  politicians  and  at- 
tended by  aristocrats  of  both  sexes. 
The  show  was  intensely  moral.  See- 
ing a corn  ccb  pipe  and  the  merrv 
face  of  “Oney’”  Burns  behind  it  pas- 
sengers on  the  Central  trains  had  no 
use  for  the  sign  “Seneca  Falls.  ” 

During  the  summers  of ‘66,  ‘67  and 
‘68  came  a vender  of  erasive  soap,  a 
modest  youth  of  gentle  bearing  and 
handsome  face,  singing  his  way 
through  college  and  later  around  the 
world.  Under  a flaming  light  his 
violin  glistened,  a diamond  sparkled 
on  his  finger  and  with  a dignity  of 
movement,  songs  that  thrilled  and 
smile  that  hypnotized,  he  readily 
managed  to  win  fractional  currency 
from  pockets  that  had  hoarded  it  long. 

Ikey  Morris,  a dwarf  in  stature 
wearing  a high  hat  and  Prince  Albert 
coat,  gathered  the  waist  papers  on  the 
street  every  morning.  The  clerks 
were  his  friends  and  aided  him  in  the 
days  when  fortune  frowned.  One 


morning  there  was  genuine  sorrow 
on  the  street  when  his  frail  little  body 
was  found  floating  in  the  canal.  The 
Reville’s  obituary  is  preserved  in  old 
scrap  books  and  a little  white  stone 
bearing  his  name  can  be  seen  to-day 
in  Restvale  cemetery’. 

Cornelius  S.  Hood  was  head  clerk 
in  Albert  Gay’s  dr3'  goods  store, 
located  on  the  spot  where  O’Connor 
is  making  his  famous  potato  bread. 
H required  Christian  forbearance  to 
overlook  the  mischievous  pranks  of  a 
fellow  clerk,  the  fun  loving  Charles 
Horton.  Charles  Manger  at  Sey- 
mour’s, James  Sheridan  and  Perry 
Kune3^  at  Blodgett’s,  M Endelmar 
Brown  at  Lathrop’s  and  M.  DeLancey 
Bellows  at  Hoskins’  where  winning 
renown  as  expert  salesman,  but  giv- 
ing a fair  and  honest  compilation, 
the  later  could  win  the  sweepstakes 
every  time. 

In  the  early  seventies  several  of 
the  village  churches  had  fallen  into 
deca3’  vSpirituall3’,  as  well  as  architec- 
tural3'.  Five  denominations  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  larger  and  more 
pretentious,  adorned  b\’  beauty  of 
outline,  soaring  steeples,  windows 
that  changed  sunlight  into  brilliant 
hues,  easy  sitting  and  new  collection 
plates  that  gave  the  individual  a 
nervous  feeling  if  unable  to  respond 
to  their  silent  entreat3^  and  benevo- 
lent appeal.  To  da\’  in  the  church 
pews  3"ou  note  with  sorrow  the  ab- 
sence of  many  the  church  bells  used 
to  call.  The  veteran  in  service,  the 
voice  that  thrilled  with  song,  hope- 
ful youth  with  worldly  dreams  unfill- 
ed and  sunn3’^  childhood  who.se 
memory  is  sweeter  than  life  was  brief. 
Sunday  school  picnics  wen  in  the 
morning  and  returned  in  th  falling 
twilight.  Bull’s  Grove  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s  lawn  in  Cayuga,  the 
objective  points.  \Va3'ne’s  w’oods 
had  been  discovered,  but  not  deve- 
loped and  the  summer  colon3’  along 
the  lake  shore  a dream  undreamed. 
Albert  S.  Gay  usually  made  the 
lemonade  for  the  Presbyterians. 
Throwing  off  collar,  tie  and  coat  Mr. 
Gay  went  at  it,  conquer  or  die.  Dur- 
ing the  process  sweaty  boys  became 
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impatient  and  wondered  if  Mr  Gay 
intended  to  paddle  it  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  when  they  estimated  the 
lemons  and  sugar  with  the  generous 
amount  of  water  the}'  became  dis- 
gusted and  told  Mr.  Gay  the  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists  always  “set  ’uiu 
up’’  better  than  that. 

Delightful  the  days  when  big  boats 
rode  the  lakes  and  excursions  a thou- 
sand strong  visited  Taughannock 
Falls  and  Watkins  Glen.  The  charm- 
ing ride,  invigorating  air,  throbbing 
engine  and  quaking  deck,  the  alarm- 
ing whistle  when  a landing  was  ap- 
proached, steam  and  smoke  trailing 
like  banners  above  the  sun  kissed 
wanes,  lunch  baskets  emitting  tempt 
ing  odors  and  inspections  on  the  sly, 
and  the  boat  leaving  behind  a furrow- 
ed trail  sparkling  with  a yeasty  foam. 
Coming  home  by  starlight  or  moon- 
light, Harmony  Robert’s  orchestra 
would  play  restful  airs  for  the  happy 
throng  and  then  when  the  dock  was 
seen  in  the  distance  every  bod}'  be- 
gan to  pick  up,  crowd  and  push  and 
wanted  to  get  off  the  boat  first. 

At  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
veterans  of  the  war  of  1812  were 
1 given  a carriage  ride  in  the  parade, 

I while  the  procession  of  soldiers  of  the 
I Civil  war  on  Memorial  day  reached 
' from  Carr’s  Hotel  to  Hoskins’  store. 

I The  first  Memorial  days  were  reverent 
I in  spirit  and  sacred  in  association 
! and  a game  of  base  ball  would  have 
been  a sacrilege.  When  the  flag  un- 
f furled  and  the  column  moved  with 
i martial  tread  and  impulse  solemn  to 
the  funeral  dirge,  unsteady  voices 
[often  murmured  names  of  absent 
comrades  sleeping  in  Virginia  soil, 
or  under  magnolia  and  palm,  with 
the  song  of  nightingales  to  break  the 
solemn  stillness,  w'hile  the  midnight 
stars  were  passing  on.  To-day  the 
Grand  Army  ranks  are  growing  thin. 
The  blue  and  the  gray  are  comrades 
at  heart,  and  Northern  bands  play 
“Dixie”  when  Southern  troops  go  by. 

In  the  old  days,  the  McIntosh  hoTiie 
jin  Canoga,  Henry  Hoster’s  mansion 
iin  Fayette,  the  Lewis  Frantz  home  on 
the  Stone  Road  and  the  Lawrence 
home  near  the  Kingdom  and  other 


homes  here  and  there,  with  lighted 
windows  gleaming  across  the  snow 
and  warm  hands  extended  over  the 
thresholds  annually  welcomed  sleigh- 
ing parties  from  Waterloo  and  Seneca 
Falls.  In  the  maze  of  the  Cotillion, 
with  a smile,  a bow  and  the  pressure 
of  hands,  friends  met,  congratulated 
and  renewed  old  acquaintance  while 
the  music  played  alaniand  and  grand 
right  and  left.  Coming  home  in  the 
chilly  air  of  an  early  dawn,  the  shop 
bells  would  be  pealing  the  morning 
call,  seven  o’clock. 

On  a sunny  morning  in  1867,  while 
cannon  boomed  in  the  park,  a special 
train  rolled  in  from  the  east,  draped 
with  national  colors  and  a floral  equi- 
pment of  radiant  beauty.  A moment 
later  on  the  east  platform  of  the 
freight  house  were  gathered  a group 
ot  men,  whose  fame  had  gone  around 
the  entire  world.  President  Johnson 
swinging  around  the  circle,  made  a 
little  speech;  Gen.  Grant,  modest  as 
a school  girl;  Gen.  Custer,  with 
clustering  curls  falling  on  his  shoul- 
der; Secretary  Wells  of  the  navy,  with 
ships  saluted  on  every  sea;  Admiral 
Farragut,  the  hero  he  was,  all  smiled 
and  bowed  in  recognition  to  the  three 
thousand  voices  and  waving  hats  in 
hearty  acclaim.  As  the  train  moved 
westward  Secretary  Seward  stood  on 
the  p ar  platform  and  waved  adieu. 

Charles  W.  Reigel,  now  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  was  acquiring  a business  educa- 
tion in  the  Silsby  offices  that  was  to 
lead  to  fame  and  fortune  later  on. 
Miss  Mary  Scigfred,  of  gir  ish  mold, 
standing  alone  behind  the  foot  lights, 
with  a confidence  that  never  wavered, 
facing  an  audience  of  a thousand  peo- 
ple, with  a voice  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ness, could  sway  and  enthrall  the 
multitude  at  will. 

On  the  high  board  fence  enclosing 
the  Fair  grounds  at  the  Boardman 
farm,  names  of  prominent  merchants 
masqueraded  in  brilliant  colors,  (laid 
on  with  a white  wash  brush,)  until 
scarcely  room  was  left  for  Lydia 
Pinkham’s  portrait  and  George 
Stevens’  “Uncle  Toni’s  Cabin,”  hel- 
ter-skelter one  could  read,  “Mrs. 
Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  cures 
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horses  of  the  heaves,  at  Bull  & Addi- 
son’s. Terras  cash.” 

Dr.  T.  S.  Hitchcock  dearl3^  loved  a 
good  cigar  and  friends  waited  while 
he  balanced  on  one  foot  and  daintily 
scratched  a match  on  the  sole  of  his 
boot. 

Will  Heath’s  storfe  had  the  first 
electric  lights  and  the  Boston  Cloth- 
ing house  sold  wet  goods  exclusive!}-. 
“Harty”  Geer  stood  on  the  street  cor- 
ners shaking  his  fist  at  the  meeting 
places  of  fraternal  organizations, 
threatening  to  “make  tj-rann}- 
tremble.”  Bargain  days  became  the 
style,  except  with  doctors  and  under- 
takers, ministers  preached  twice  as 
long,  congregations  stood  up  less  and 
sat  down  longer.  Ever^-body  went  to 
the  postofiBce,  some  for  mail  and 
others  to  talk  with  David  Reigle  or 
Will  Murra}'  at  the  General  Delivery. 
Foster,  the  “Scratch  Awl  Poet,”  was 
in  his  prime,  manl}^  and  courteous. 
Farm  wagons  loaded  with  grain  often 
blocked  the  street  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  unload  at  the  Chamberlain 
Mills;  political  torchlight  proce.ssions, 
undaunted  b}'  weather,  marched  in 
the  rain  and  red  fire  burned  on  street 
corners  and  gave  the  town  a lurid 
glare.  A party  given  b\-  the  Cow- 
ings  Goulds,  Silsb3’s  and  Rumseys, 
stimulated  the  dr}-  goods  trade  and 
the  express  compan}-  was  scolded  if 
the  consignment  of  kid  gloves  did 
not  arrive  on  time  Wm.  VanGorder 
stammered,  but  would  encourage 
articulation  b}-  employing  explosive 
phrases  Thomas  Hutchins  was  a 
lonel}’^  figure  at  night  on  lower  Fall 
street,  sitting  in  the  doorwa}-  and 
guarding  the  treasures  ot  the  Part- 
ridge bank.  All  denominations 
mourned  when  Father  McCool  was 
laid  to  rest  and  bells  tolled  and 
Knights  Templar  marched  at  Frank 
Silsb3’'’s  funeral.  Methodists,  with 
grips  and  baggage,  went  to  camp 
meeting  at  North  Hector  and  Oaks 
Corners.  White  tents  gleamed  among 
the  trees,  camp  fires  blazed  at  night, 
revival  h3'mns  sung  by  tuneful 
voices  reverberated  through  leafy 
aisles  and  outsiders  3-ielding  to  their 
persuasive  power  would  go  forward 


and  kneel.  A hush  was  in  the  air 
and  the  clock  ticked  reverently  in  the 
Congregational  church,  when  Rev. 
Peter  Lindsay  led  in  prayer  and 
wherever  it  might  be,  in  church  choir, 
at  concert  or  serenade,  ears  turned 
eagerl}’  to  catch  the  melodious  notes 
coming  from  the  lips  of  Auburn 
visitors.  Miss  Jennie  Brown  and  Miss 
Rose  Stace}-.  People  made  the  best 
of  circumstances.  PortU-  George 
Hayt,  proprietor  of  Carr’s  hotel,  slip- 
ped on  the  ice  and  fell  down  the  stair- 
wa}-  leading  to  the  Courier  ofiice. 
When  consciousness  finall}-  returned, 
his  first  coherent  w-ords  were  “Tahnk 
God,  I had  on  ra}-  specs!”  If  any 
one  ever  thought  there  was  no  fun  or 
droller}-  behind  the  solemn  visage  of 
Abram  Failing,  they  did  not  know 
how  to  touch  the  right  cord  to  bring 
it  forth.  Daily  papers  were  five  cents 
and  whenever  Tabor  Potter  made 
change,  he  shut  his  lips  during  the 
ordeal  and  sighed  afterwards. 

Daniels’  Hall  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  ’69.  Albert  Jewett  had 
charge  of  the  opening  ceremonies 
which  were  of  high  class  and  Mr. 
Conklin  catered  to  the  guests  in  an 
adjoining  hall,  with  a heavy  financial 
loss  During  the  big  fire  in  1890  the 
hall  went  down  with  other  j)roperties 
of  Mr.  Hoag’s.  When  morning  broke 
and  citizens  looked  upon  the  tw-isted 
iron  and  wrecked  walls  of  the  historic 
edifice  on  which  Mr.  Daniels  and  Mr. 
Ploag  had  lavished  genius,  time  and 
capital,  sympathetic  assurance  was 
extended  as  genuine  and  profound  as 
the  flames  that  had  wrought  destruc- 
tion. 

To-day  mention  the  name  of  Daniels 
Hall  and  the  sea  of  memory  is  throng- 
ed with  argosies  of  happy  reminders. 
In  fancy  a bell  tinkles  behind  the 
scenes  and  up  goes  the  curtain  with 
frowning  castle,  waveless  lake,  shep- 
herd and  shepherdess  unmindful  of 
the  sheep,  and  on  the  old  stage,  with- 
out sound  of  footfall,  rustle  of  costume 
or  voice  to  win  applause,  assemble 
phantom  like  celebrities  of  a day 
gone  by,  Colfax,  Beecher,  Gough, 
Barnum,  Ole  Bull,  Adams,  Barrett, 
Laura  Keene,  Anna  Dickinson, 
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I Emma  Abbott,  Jefiferson  and  Eotta. 
Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  magiiificentl}’ 
gowned,  with  the  memory  of  Father 
|Phirs  collection,  and  the  lily  white 
doe  Lord  Rollin  gave  to  Laby  Clare; 
jVVillis  ".r.  Seymour  advancing  with 
Gilmore's  Military  band  and  theHun- 
i^arian  also.  The  leaders’  coats  glit- 
iLering  with  royal  decorations  and  in 
signias  of  high  degree;  Mrs.  Jarley, 
vn  a poke  bonnet,  with  her  giddy  wax 
;>ork  show;  the  Hutchinson  family 
' roni  the  old  Granite  State,  but  silent 
i.he  voice  that  once  sang  “Ifl  had  but 
I I thousand  a year.  Gaffer  Green,  If  I 
[lad  but  a thousand  a year;”  Swiss 
i3ell  Ringers  with  bells  of  silver, 
|:rystal  and  bronze;  jubilee  Singers 
ivith  mute  lips  and  dusky  faces; 
|)ands  of  home  talent  now  scattered 
|»y  time  and  circumstances,  but  sweet- 
ry  remembered  for  Papeta,  Chimes, 
pinafore,  Esther  and  Dr.  ofAlcantary, 
jvhilein  the  hall  proper,  a ghostly 
|hrongat  banquet  board,  parade  of 
Illations,  walking  match,  masquerade, 
|hurch  fair,  and  K of  P.  magnificent 
■all,  with  singing  canaries  in  gilt 
. ages  to  complete  the  enchanting 
cene 

The  men  who  made  Hoskins  store 
social  center  during  the  later  sixties 
ave  all  gone  over  the  Great  Divide, 
eeking  a new  country  sung  by  bard 


and  prophet  foretold,  leaving  behind 
memorials  of  character,  thrift  and 
enterprise.  Their  philanthropies  are 
more  impressive  than  names  em- 
blazoned on  stone.  A smile  comes  to 
the  lips  and  a te  -r  to  the  eye  when 
some  story  is  rehearsed  or  virtue  ex- 
tolled. Each  filled  a nitch  in  our 
local  history  future  historians  will  be 
proud  to  record.  Of  Chas  L.  Hos- 
kins, the  writer  feels  a reverence  hard 
to  express.  During  a service  of  over 
twenty  years  he  gave  no  rebuke  that 
was  undeserved,  no  reprimand  but 
had  a kind  t^iought  behind  it.  If  he 
ever  thought  he  might  have  gone  be- 
yond the  limit,  was  quick  to  apolo- 
gize and  establish  the  comradship 
anew.  He  helped  to  mould  nobility 
of  character,  fought  the  wrong  and 
applauded  the  right.  He  was  among 
the  last  of  the  old  crowd  to  go.  We 
are  led  to  believe  in  the  cloudless 
realm  of  the  great  Beyond,  social  cen- 
ters exist.  Let  us  nuture  the  hope 
that  the  friends  of  aU  the  glorious 
yesterdays  have  there  found  a per- 
manent reunion. 

But  a strain  comes  back  we  must  not 
loose. 

Like  an  organ  played  in  cathedral 
dim. 

When  angels  listen  above  the  pews 

At  Vesper  service  for  evening  hymn. 


The  Musical  Organizations  of 
Seneca  Falls 


By  Miss  Belle  L.  Palmer 


When  asked  to  prepare  a paper  for 
the  Historical  vSociety  of  Seneca  Falls 
on  its  musical  organizat  on,  ancient 
and  modern,  I immediately  took  steps 
to  learn  what  I could  of  the  societies 
existing  prier  to  my  life  here  and  be- 
fore I became  absorbed  in  musical 
work.  My  nephew,  Romeyn  Lathrop, 
remarked  “you  could  not  do  better 
than  ask  Mr  Harrison  Roberts  to 
help  you  in  the  brass  band  depart- 
ment, for  he  was  identified  with  all 
that  was  doing  in  that  line,  as  far 
back  as  I can  remember  and  I know 
he  would  enjoy  recalling  old  times.” 
I acted  upon  his  advice,  called  upon 
^Ir.  Roberts  and  found  him  very  glad 
to  assist  and  I was  astonished  at  his 
wonderful  memory,  which  furnished 
the  very  complete  accounts  he  sent 
me,  in  different  installments.  I de- 
cided to  speak  of  the  early  brass  bands 
first,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  choral 
work  of  an  early  day  is  meagre.  In 
all  this  I give  full  credit  to  Mr, 
Roberts,  also  to  Mr.  Patrick  McGraw, 
to  whom  he  referred  me  for  notes  of 
the  band  of  which  he  (Mr.  McGraw) 
was  leader,  and  to  Mr.  Ralph  Somers 
for  the  same  in  connection  with  the 
orchestra  bearing  his  name,  also  to 
Mr.  James  Rankin.  I have  nearly 
copied  Mr.  Roberts  own  words. 

The  first  Brass  Band  organized  in 
Seneca  Falls  was  born  in  the  autumn 
of  1852  or  ’53.  Mr.  Roberts  was  then 
a boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  living 
next  to  the  building  used  for  rehear- 
sals and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending them,  regularly,  no  doubt  he 
then  was  inspired  with  the  desire  to 
play  an  instrument.  The  head- 
quarters were  in  the  old  No.  2 Engine 
House,  corner  of  Bridge  and  Bayard 


streets.  The  plaj^ers  were  equipped 
with  brass  saxaphones,  a new  inven- 
tion, having  been  invented,  or  per- 
fected, by  one  Adolph  Saxe  of  Paris, 
in  1846,  the  mechanism  being 
the  same  as  is  in  use  in  Military 
Band’s  the  world  over.  The  cornets 
were  made  with  bells  up  instead  of 
front,  as  now.  They  had  also  a one 
keyed  bugle.  Of  the  members  of  the 
band  there  were  Mr.  Boswell,  instruc- 
tor, who  kept  a news  stand  at  North 
and  Ovid  street  bridge,  John  Holley, 
brother  of  the  inventor  and  player  of 
the  keyed  bugle,  Charles  Bellows, 
tuba,  Samuel  Sharp,  alto,  Edward 
Powell,  tenor,  (brother  of  Mrs  Martin 
O’Neal  ) William  Norton,  alto, 
(relative  of  Charles  E-  Wessell  ) 
James  Auld,  drummer,  (nephew  of 
the  late  Mrs,  William  Stradder.) 
James  Peck,  drummer,  whoes  sons 
and  daughters  are  still  with  us.  Mr. 
Alonzo  Forbes,  Mr.  William  Smith, 
Will  and  George  Peck,  John  Hippie, 
(“Dutch  Mike,”)  Thomas  Godfrey, 
Philip  Rupert,  (father  of  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Nichols,)  William  Failing,  (brother  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Story.)  Janies  Emory 
joined  later. 

The  music  used  was  not  printed, 
either  bands  had  to  depend  on  the 
leader  for  their  supply,  which  made 
it  necessary  for  the  one  in  charge  to 
have  a thorough  knowledge  of  music. 
Another  source  of  supply  was  by  ex- 
change, copying  from  books  of  other 
bands. 

The  Seneca  Falls  cornet  band  was 
organized  in  1868  or  ’69  with  a mem- 
bership of  sixteen  men.  E.  H.  Ben- 
nett, Ralph  Somers,  William  O’Brien, 
Edward  Gould,  James  Peck,  Samuel 
Peterson,  W.  H.  Hoagland,  Charles 
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Wisewell  and  James  Hayt.  Later, 
they  were  uniformed.  C.  S.  Bishop, 
A.  W.  Hammet  and  Charles  E Cory; 
also  Nicholas  Conly,  Stephen  Hal- 
stead, Henry  Webster  and  Charles 
Beh  united  with  them.  Shortly  after 
they  gave  a concert  in  the  old  Presby 
terian  church,  assisted  by  the  old 
quartette  choir  of  Trinity  church. 
At  this  concert  the  band  w-as  intro- 
duced, its  objects  commended  and  its 
support  and  encouragement  asked  for 
in  a few  appropriate  remarks  by  the 
late  James  Devillo  Pollard.  The 
chnrch  was  crow’ded  and  a goodly 
sum  realized.  This  band  was  fairly 
well  supported  and  furnished  a good 
quality  of  music  for  ten  years  or 
more,  their  success  being  in  a great 
measure  due  to  the  able  patient,  un- 
selfish labor  in  their  behalf  of  their 
leader,  Wm.  O’Brien,  whose  removal 
to  Ohio  late  in  the  seventies  was  the 
bands  greatest  loss.  In  1880  the 
band  was  reorganized  by  the  late 
Willis  T.  Seymour,  who  assumed  the 
management,  with  L.  H.  Bennett, 
leader.  Mr.  Seymour  furnished  band 
rooms,  light  and  fuel,  a janitor, 
music,  instruments:  in  fact  every  ex- 
pense was  met  by  him,  besides  the 
erection  of  a band  stand  in  the  park. 
He  engaged  musicians  from  other 
localities:  secured  employriient  for 
them  and  paid  salaries.  Mr.  Wm. 
Greenland,  Jacob  J.  Nen,  Frederic 
Remington  and  Wm.  Hollis  came 
under  these  liberal  arrangements  and 
for  two  or  three  years  Seneca  Falls 
had  a band  to  be  proud  of,  the  best  in 
its  history. 

The  band  had  a good  time,  the  peo- 
ple had  a good  time,  all  at  the  ex 
pense  of  Mr.  Seymour.  Finally,  tir- 
ing of  his  venture,  after  an  expendi- 
ture well  up  in  the  thousands,  he 
withdrew  his  support  and  left  the 
band  to  shift  for  itself,  which  it  did 
by  getting  into  a quarrell  over  some 
small  matter  and  splitting.  Nen’s 
band  being  the  offshoot.  The  re 
moval  of  Mr.  Nen  to  New  York  and 
Mr.  Bennett  to  Rochester  soon  after- 
wards left  each  band  without  a leader 
and  they  lapsed  into  a state  of  musi- 
cal inactivity. 


THE  SARSEIELD  CORNET  BAND. 

This  band  was  organized  in  March 
1871  in  the  rooms  now  occupied  by 
the  Hyperion  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows 
with  the  following  named  charter 
members.  James  Harmon,  William 
Rankin,  Thomas  Martin,  Michael 
Curry,  John  Corcoran,  Alexander 
McCabe,  Patrick  McGraw,  James 
Cunningham,  Thomas  Dorish, 
Patrick  Gargan,  Philip  Gargan,  An- 
drew McArdle,  Andrew  Lynch, 
Michael  McConnell,  John  Currry, 
Lawrence  Cunningham.  Instruments 
were  purchased  of  Slater  and  Martin 
of  New  York.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  the  head  quarters  were  re- 
moved to  No.  3 Engine  House  on 
Bayard  street  and  Mr  Lewis  Parish 
of  Auburn,  the  first  instructor,  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  for  one  year. 
Mr.  Joseph  Shallar  succeeded  him 
and  he  held  the  position  untii  his  re- 
moval to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  he 
and  part  of  his  family  perished  in  the 
great  flood.  The  third  and  last  iu 
structor  was  Mr.  Lewis  Mead  of  Gen- 
eva. In  1872  new  uniforms  w’ere 
made  by  Albert  Goodman  and  the 
workmanship  was  fine.  The  business 
depression  of  the  seventies  caused 
many  to  seek  emplo5’ment  elsewhere 
so  that  in  1880  the  organization  was 
forced  to  disband. 

THE  GRAND  ARMY  BAND' 

This  well  known  organization  was 
formed  early  in  1872  by  members  of 
the  cross  post  G.  A.  R.  aided  by  very 
liberal  contributions  of  money  and 
other  support  by  L.  B.  Cross,  the  late 
Colonels  Johnson  and  Murray,  Majors 
MacDonald,  Thomas  Beach  and  many 
others  The  original  members  were: 
Ralph  Somers,  James  Beebt-.  L.  B. 
and  George  Cross,  L.  C.  Johnson, 
Edgar  Deming,  W.  J.  Dillon,  a Mr. 
Quigley.  S.  C.  Day,  W.  H.  Harrison, 
Joseph  DeCory,  Michael  Brown, 
Char'es  Ashley,  Eber  Hubbard,  Geo. 
Greenwood  and  Harrison  Roberts. 
Ralph  Somers  was  leader,  Joseph 
Shaller,  instructor.  The  room  used 
for  rehearsals  was  Grand  Army  Hall, 
upper  story  of  the  Hoskins  block. 
Of  the  entire  membership  but  four 
had  any  knowledge  of  music  what- 
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ever  and  they  were  not  familiar  with 
the  instruments  assigned  to  them,  so 
it  is  scarce!}’  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  merchants  and  clerks  on  Fall 
street  as  a matter  of  protection  to 
their  nerves  and  their  business  sought 
to  drive  them  off  the  street.  They 
made  a set  of  tin  horns  ranging  in 
size  from  tin}’  election  night  squaker 
to  a monster  contra  bass,  several  feet 
in  length,  so  on  practice  nights  they 
were  serenaded  with  solos,  duetts, 
trios  and  full  concerted  efforts  which 
at  times  made  an  election  night  jubi- 
lation sound  like  a sunr.iier  zephyr. 
How’ever,  by  perse ver.''. nee,  by  the 
following  Memorial  Day  they  were 
able  to  lead  the  parade  to  Restvale 
with  a fairly  well  played  dirge. 
Pleyles’  hymn  at  the  cemetery  and 
two  or  three  easy  marches  on  the  re- 
turn. After  this,  although  res  rictions 
as  to  membership  being  confined  to 
members  of  the  G.  A.  R.  were  remov- 
ed, lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  members,  the  removal 
from  town  of  others  and  other  reasons 
made  it  necessary  to  disband,  altho’ 
some  new’  talent  had  been  secured, 
viz:  William  Brown,  drummer,  John 
VanGorder,  Martin  Hodge,  Fred  De- 
Mott  and  others.  Instruments  were 
returned  to  Quarter  Master  Dillon 
and  at  that  time,  1873,  Mr.  Green- 
wood removed  to  another  town. 

A few  months  later  a re  organiza- 
tion was  effected  which  had  a success- 
ful career  until  early  in  1879  when  it 
broke  up,  not  from  lack  of  business, 
but  rather  from  excess  of  it,  the 
members  finding  it  difiScult  to  hold 
positions  at  their  various  callings 
when  frequently  interrupted  by  en- 
gagements to  play.  The  principal 
membership  of  the  band  during  their 
five  years  of  the  most  successful 
career  in  Seneca  Falls  band  history 
w’as  Ralph  Somers,  base;  William 
Scharff,  baritone;  S.  C.  Day,  tenor; 
W.  H.  Harri.'Jon,  alto;  Martin  Hodge’ 
alto:  M.  L.  Nichols,  cornet;  F.  W 
DeMott,  cornet:  Harrison  Roberts, 
clarinet:  L.  C.  Johnson,  drum;  Fred 
Seely,  Will  Peck  and  Frank  Beebe, 
tenor  drums.  They  were  frequently 
assisted  by  the  late  C.  S.  Bishop  of 


Waterloo,  Austin  Mead  and  Fred 
Smith  of  Geneva  and  others.  The 
band  was  incorporated  in  1874  under 
a statute  for  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  Literary,  Missionary 
and  Artistic  societies.  The  late  Cap- 
tain P.  J.  Rogers  w’as  their  attorney 
w'ho  prepared  and  filed  with  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Calvin  Willers,  their 
articles  of  incorporation,  which  de- 
clare that  the  name  should  be  The 
Grand  Army  Band  and  Mutual  Bene 
fit  Society,  that  the  object  and  pur- 
pose should  be  the  development  and 
encouragement  of  art,  especially  the 
art  of  music  and  inore  especially  in- 
strumental music,  both  sacred  and 
secular. 

THE  SOMERS  ORCHESTRA. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the 
musical  combinations  of  this  village 
was  “The  Somers  Orchestra.  For 
years  before  Mr.  Ralph  Somers  was 
born,  his  brother  Henry,  whe  was 
tw’enty  years  his  senior  playe  1 his 
violin  and  a Mr.  Pitney,  clarione  , also 
a Mr.  Beach,  an  expert  on  the  Danjo 
and  guiter.  In  the  “60 ’s,”  .alph 
began  liis  career  as  a musician  and  he 
and  his  brother  w’ere  in  great  demand. 
No  entertainment  w’as  complete  with- 
out their  tuneful  music.  They  play- 
ed at  every  farm  house  for  miles 
around,  at  all  the  delightful  socials 
given  by  the  young  people  of  old 
Trinity  church.  There  fortnightly 
festal  affairs  w’ere  held  at  the  homes 
of  many  of  the  church  people,  at 
Judge  Millers’,  Fdw’ard  Mynderses’, 
W.  B.  Lathrop’s,  Dr.  Swabys’,  John 
P.  Cowing’s  and  others  The  volun- 
teer Fireman's  balls,  where  the  boys 
of  the  many  differant  companies  were 
gay  in  red  shirts,  blue  and  white  uni 
forms  and  outvied  each  other  in  fes 
tive  garb,  w’ere  cccassions.  Then  the 
Somers  got  together  good  players 
from  Syracuse  and  Geneva  to  play 
with  the  best  from  tow’n.  These 
played  in  all  the  adjoining  towns, 
going  as  far  as  Elmira  and  w’ere 
noted  for  their  excellent  music.  Dur- 
ing their  last  years,  the  Somers  had 
the  fine  services  of  Louis  Ament,  the 
beautiful  flutist,  Louis  Donadee,  the 
talented  harpist  and  Frederick  De- 
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Mott,  skillful  at  the  piano.  Of  all 
the  men  composing  this  orchestra, 
I also  the  G.  A.  R.  band  only  Mr. 
Ralph  Somers  and  Mr.  Harrison 
Roberts  are  living. 

THE  SENECA  FALLS  BAND. 

A band  was  formed  in  1900  with 
James  G.  Rankin,  leader,  which  was 
in  existance  about  two  years.  It  had 
a membership  of  twelve  men,  as  fol- 
lows: Fred  DeMott,  Fred  Brown, 
Herman  Bracht,  William  Dennison, 
William  Galinger,  Carl  Day,  Thomas 
; Devlin,  Edward  Walters,  Edward 
Fetter,  James  Donnelly,  A.  Thorpe. 
The  .Musical  Literary  club  made  a 
notable  effort  to  encourage  and  assist 
this  combination  and  gave  a concert, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  band,  to  a 
crowded  house.  Thirty  dollars  were 
given  the  men  for  music  and  other 
expenses.  The  need  of  a fund  for 
renting  a room  and  various  necessi- 
ties made  it  impossible  to  continue. 

The  excellent  band  now  doing  re- 
gular work  and  playing  in  public 
from  time  to  time,  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Standen  about  a year  and  a half 
ago  Mr.  Standen  is  a fine  musician, 
thoroughly  understands  his  work  and 
i has  given  his  studio  for  rehearsals  to 
save  the  band  expense  and  he  de- 
serves the  greatest  credit.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  people 
of  our  village  will  appreciate  the  et 
forts  being  made  to  maintain  a good 
brass  band  once  more,  after  years  of 
silence  and  that  the  men  may  receive 
substantial  encouragement  and  be 
able  to  go  on.  Their  few  open  air 
concerts  have  been  greatly  enjoyed. 

In  vocal  work,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Miss  Jennie  Cowing,  I found 
traces  of  a large  society  formed  of  the 
musical  talent  of  all  the  towns  about 
here  which  held  conventions  at  as 
distant  a point  as  Canandaigua. 
Seneca  Falls  was  well  represented. 
From  a yellow  volume,  one  used  by 
our  singers  of  “ye  olden  time,”  the 
following  is  copied: 

The  Musica  Sacra. 

A.  collection  of  psalm  tunes,  hymns 
and  set  pieces. 

Utica,  1816 

Published  by  Seward  & Williams. 


Conventions  of  the  Musical  Society 
of  the  Western  District  of  the 
state  of  N.  Y. 

Art.  I.  The  object  of  this  society 
shall  be  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
sacred  music  and  to  introduce  uni- 
formity in  the  churches  in  that  part 
of  Divine  Worship  which  is  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  give  elevation 
to  the  mind,  to  excite  the  heart  to 
gratitude,  to  animate  hope  and  raise 
the  views  of  creatures  to  those  ob- 
jects 'which  eternity  presents 

Art.  II.  The  society  shall  be  call- 
ed the  Musical  Society  of  the  West- 
ern Distrsct  and  shall  be  composed  of 
delegates  from  such  branch  societies 
as  shall  be  formed  agreeably  to  the 
regulations  specified  in  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Art.  III.  Every  such  branch 
society  formed  in  any  town,  or  reli- 
gious society,  shall  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  society  and  shall 
have  the  right  of  being  represented 
by  a delegate  when  - it  shall  have 
adopted  a constitution  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  constitution  of  this 
society,  shall  have  chosen  a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Presidential  Committee 
and  have  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  this  society  a certificate  by  their 
Secretary  containing  the  name  or 
style  of  their  society.  A list  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  so  associated, 
the  names  of  the  officers  and  the  time 
when,  and  the  place  where  formed. 

Art.  IV.  Such  branch  society 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  for 
every  twelve  members  and  shall  pay 
to  the  treasurer  of  this  society  at  the 
first  meeting  twenty-five  cents,  and 
the  same  sum,  annually,  for  each 
male  member  belonging  to  such 
branch. 

Art.  V.  The  delegates  shall  meet 
annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
February  at  three  o’clock  p.  m.  at 
such  place  as  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  “Youths’  Missionary 
Society”  and  they  shall  proceed 
to  choose,  by  ballot,  a Chori- 
ster, Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  a 
Presidential  Committee  of  not  less 
than  seven  members,  Qn  the  day 
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following,  or  as  soon  as  may  be,  this 
society  together  with  branch  societies 
and  individuals  from  the  same  as 
may  have  convened  for  the  purpose, 
shall  give  a public  concert  of  sacred 
music.  An  address  shall  be  delivered 
by  a person  previously  appointed  and 
a contribution  taken  up  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  funds. 

Art  VI.  The  President  of  the 
Branch  Society  shall,  ex-officio,  be  a 
Vice-President  of  this  Society. 

Art.  VII.  The  necessary  traveling 
expenses  of  the  delegates,  (not  ex 
ceeding  two  dollars  for  every  forty 
miles  travel)  to-gether  with  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  concert,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society 
and  no  other  disburshments  shall  be 
made  to  the  members,  but  by  special 
vote  of  this  society. 

Art.  VIII.  No  money  shall  be 
drawn  out  of  the  treasury  but  by 
order  of  the  Presidential  Committee 

Art.  IX.  The  Presidential  Com- 
mittee with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Chorister,  shall  recommend  to  the 
several  branch  societies  such  sacred 
music  as  they  shall  deem  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  of  Public  Worship, 
to-gether  with  the  particular  pieces  to 
be  performed  at  the  annual  concert. 

Art.  X.  Honorary  members  may 
be  admitted  by  a vote  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members  present. 

Art.  XI.  This  convention  may  be 
altered  or  amended  by  a vote  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Art.  XII.  The  first  meeting  of 
this  society  shall  be  held  at  Auburn, 
County  of  Cayuga,  on  Tuesday,  the 
ninth  day  of  February,  1819  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon 

The  following  persons  were  chosen 
to  fill  the  respective  offices  required 
by  the  constitution : President  Gene- 
ral, Isaac  Maltby;  Chorister.  Thomas 
B.  Hastings;  Secretary,  Rev.  Ben 
jamin  B.  Stockton;  Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam Brown,  Esq. 

Agreeably  to  the  requisition  of  the 
fifth  article  of  the  convention,  a pub 
lie  concert  of  Sacred  Music  was  given 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Auburn. 
Wednesday  evening,  the  tenth  of 
February.  The  concert  was  attended 


by  a numerous  audience  who  evinced 
their  opinion  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  performance  by  an  undiverted  and 
solemn  attention  for  the  space  of 
nearly  three  hours.  A very  interest- 
ing and  appropriate  address  tracing 
in  a summary  manner  the  history 
and  progress  of  music  until  the  pre 
sent  day  and  exhibiting  some  rules 
for  the  formation  of  a just  table  on 
this  intricate  and  useful  science  was 
delivered  by  General  Isaac  Maltby, 
to  whom  the  society  gave  a vote  of 
thanks. 

The  Presidential  Committee,  in 
pursuance  of  the  object  of  their  ap- 
pointment, made  the  following  re- 
port which  was  adopted.  Resolved, 
To  recommend  to  the  several  branch 
societies  a list  of  tunes  selected  from 
the  Musica  Sacra  as  being  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Presidential  Committee 
best  adopted  to  the  purpose  of  public 
worship.  Resolved,  That  the  book 
alluded  to  be  recommended  to  the  use 
of  the  several  branch  .societies. 

The  society  then  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Geneva  on  the  Tuesday  immedi- 
ately following  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Young  Mens’  Missionary 
Society. 

The  following  are  names  of  the 
several  branch  societies:  Musica 
Sacra,  Btistol  and  Bloomfield;  Spen- 
cer Musical  Society;  Clintonville 
Musical  Society;  Marcellus  Musical 
Society;  Sherburn  Musical  Society; 
Onondaga  Musical  Society;  Skaneat- 
les  Musical  Society;  Gorham  and 
Middlesix  Musical  Society;  Elysian 
Society  of  Manlius;  Binghamton 
Musical  Society;  Handelean  Musical 
Society  of  Seneca  Falls;  Geneva 
Musical  Society;  Auburn  Musical 
Society;  Waterloo  Musical  Society; 
Ithaca  Musical  Society.  Several 
other  branch  societies  were  formed  of 
which  no  names  were  given. 

An  old  psalm  book  of  still  older 
date,  called  The  Worshippers  Assist- 
ants and  undoubtedly  used  by  the 
choirs  represented  in  the  above  com- 
bination, is  worth  noticing  for  the  re- 
markable recommendation  to  be 
found  on  the  first  page.  “The  con- 
tents are  adapted  to  the  weakest  capa- 
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cities  and  designed  for  extensive 
utility,  as  an  introduction  to  more 
critical  and  curious  music,  ” by 
Soloman  Howe,  A.  M.,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  1799. 

The  earliest  record  I have  secured 
of  a local  singing  society,  indepen- 
dent of  federation  was  one  of  limited 
membership  organized  in  1858  com- 
posed of  the  following  familiar  names: 
Mrs  Imogene  Tatham  Guion,  Mrs. 
Lena  Race  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Guion  Hoskins,  Mrs.  PryceW.  Bailey, 
Mr.  Isaah  Randall,  Mrs.  Frank  Owen 
Taft  was  the  accompanist,  Mrs 
Lavina  Latham  Lawton,  assistant; 
Mr.  S.  R.  Matthews,  trainer.  Meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  homes  of  the 
members  and  the  little  company  was 
named  from  the  book  used.  The  Opera 
Chorus  The  Choral  Union  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Chadwick  was 
an  interesting  society  and  for  some 
time  held  the  interest  of  the  singers 
of  the  village.  Don  Munis  was  pre- 
sented with  great  success  and  the 
bright  entertaining  music  heard  in 
solos,  part  songs  and  choruses  is  re 
called  with  keen  pleasure.  Next 
comes  the  Music  Room  Club,  organi- 
zed by  the  following,  where  names 
appeared  in  the  prettj'  introduction  to 
the  opening  concert.  Messers  Bailey, 
Randell  and  Wells  have  the  honor  to 
announce  their  first  concert  of  the 
season,  Nov.  21.,  1878  Miss  Hattie 
DeMott  and  Miss  Anna  Henion  ac- 
companied. Miss  Minerva  Kline, 
Mrs.  N.  P.  B.  Wells,  Miss  Jennie 
Browne,  and  Miss  Rose  Stacy  were 
prominent  members.  Mrs.  Horace 
Silsby  recited  and  was  then  enjoying 
a more  than  local  reputation  in  that 
capacity.  For  a long  time,  for  years 
after  this,  the  interest  here,  which 
might  otherwise  have  centered  in  a 
cnoral  club,  was  given  to  a large 
number  of  amateur  operas,  nearly  all 
of  our  best  singers  taking  part.  The 
choruses  were  excellent  and  it  was 
often  remarked  that  a permanent 
organization  should  be  effected.  Mrs. 
Henry  Stowell  and  Mr.  John  Mackin 
were  spoken  of  as  professionals  and 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Rumsey  Mercer  and  Dr. 
“Fred”  Eastman  were  great  favorites. 


Miss  Marne  Seigfried,  now  Mrs.  Clark, 
was  a star  in  the  soprano  parts  and 
song  called  “Sweetheart,”  and  its 
history  will  long  be  remembered. 
Mrs.  Lillias  R.  Sandford  organized 
the  first  operas  given.  Pinafore, 
Chimes  of  Normandy,  Bohemian  Girl 
and  Fantine.  The  Doctor  of  Alcan- 
tara was  also  given,  all  with  great 
success.  A few  years  later  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,  wss  given  to  a 
crowded  house  four  evenings,  with  an 
interval  of  three  months  after  the  first 
two,  brought  in  several  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
quartette  choir  of  Trinity  church. 
Mrs.  Stowell  and  Miss  Belle  L-  Pal- 
mer business  managers;  Mrs.  Wells, 
musical  conductor;  Miss  Seigfried, 
stage  manager.  In  Oct.  1897  was 
organized  the  Derthick  Musical- 
Literary  Club  by  a Mr.  Johnson  of 
Chicago,  representing  the  Derthick 
Federation  of  two  hundred  clubs  in 
the  United  States.  Sixteen  enthu- 
siastic members  were  enrolled  and  in 
a short  time  a large  membership  was 
gained.  It  was  officered  with  Miss 
Belle  L.  Palmer,  President;  Miss  Wil- 
helmina  S.  Brown,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  Mr.  James  Schoonmaker, 
Chairman  of  the  Programme  Com- 
mittee. Mrs.  George  Cushing  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  and  gave 
much  time  and  talent  to  the  club;  her 
departure  to  another  place  a few  years 
ago  was  a great  loss  and  since  that 
her  sweet  voice  has  been  hushed. 
Mr  Schoonmaker  continued  an  active 
and  valued  officer  or  member  until 
his  removal  to  California  last  year, 
other  good  workers,  including  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Schoonmaker  have 
left  vacant  chairs  hard  to  fill  but  the 
organization  is  still  in  active  life  and 
has  never  had  a more  interesting  sea- 
son than  that  of  the  present,  by 
leason  of  the  introduction  of  two  new 
features  viz.  organ  recitals  and  chorus 
work  at  each  meeting.  During  the 
fourteen  years  of  its  life,  many  fine 
chorus  entertainments  and  many 
miscellaneous  concerts  have  been 
given,  Mr.  Schoonmaker  usually 
directing.  The  study  of  the  old  mas 
ters  and  best  composers  of  the  present 
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day  has  been  most  beneficial  to  stu-  enjoyment  gained  has  repaid  all  for 
dents  and  those  of  riper  years  and  the  the  effort  expended. 


Early  Milliners  of  Seneca  Falls 


By  Janet  McKay  Cowing. 


Webster  gives  the  definition  for 
milliner  — “An  inhabitant  of  Milan, 
Italy,  hence  a man  from  Italy,  who 
imported  female  millinery.”  Nares 
says:  “This  is  one  of  the  few  occu- 
pations which  females  have  latterly 
gained  from  the  other  sex.”  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  a man  instead  of  a 
woman  was  the  originator  of  mill- 
inery, and  therefore  responsible  for 
this  much  abused  extravagance.  My 
paper  will  consist  of  old  advertise- 
ments which  I have  gleaned  from 
some  of  our  local  papers  of  bygone 
days.  The  first  one  is  taken  from  an 
old  paper  called  The  Farmer  and 
Seneca  Falls  Advertiser,  dated  August 
23d,  1835:  “Ladies’  satin  beaver 

bonnets  just  received  and  for  sale  by 
Marshall  & Adams.” 

1836,  Miss  Ruth  Gilbert,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Mason,  had  a milliner  shop  in 
the  Woodworth  block,  known  to  us 
all  as  the  Cuddeback  block,  corner  of 
Ovid  and  Bayard  streets,  lately  torn 
down  b}”  the  Lehigh  Valley  officials; 
remaining  there  a number  of  years. 
She  removed  her  millinery  stock  in 
May,  1841,  to  her  residence  on  Fall 
street,  two  doors  west  of  Erastus 
Partridge’s  store.  Her  goods  are 
advertised  as  “substantial,  fashion- 
able millinery,  such  as  .shaker  hoods, 
silk  and  lawn  bonnets,  flats  for 
young  people,  etc.  ” The  entrance  to 
her  store  from  the  street  is  up  a low 
flight  of  stairs.  In  1848  she  took  her 
! two  sisters  in  partnership  and  the 
business  was  continued  under  the 
name  of  Miss  Gilbert  & Co.,  Miss 
Ruth  retiring  for  a few  years  and  the 
business  being  conducted  by  her 
j sisters,  Ann  and  Mary.  Ann  after 
\ wards  married  Stephen  Woodworth 


and  continued  the  milliner}^  business 
in  her  husband’s  store  in  the  block 
now  occupied  by  McKeon’s  hardware. 
Mary  married  first  a Mr  Fleming; 
afterwards  a Mr.  Steele  of  Romulus, 
where  she  continued  the  mil.inery 
business  until  her  death. 

Mrs.  Winchester  R.  Powell,  in 
1836,  had  residential  millinery  parlors 
on  West  Bayard  street,  continuing  in 
business  a number  of  years.  She 
disposed  of  her  stock  and  good  will  to 
Mrs.  David  Bachman. 

October  ist,  1840.  Notice — Miss 

L.  Walker  would  inform  her  custom- 
ers in  Seneca  Falls  that  having  sold 
out  her  entire  stock  of  millinery 
goods  to  Miss  C.  Clarke  (by  whom 
the  business  will  be  continued),  it 
becomes  necessary  that  those  who 
have  unsettled  accounts  should  make  ' 
immediate  payment,  as  she  will  leave 
this  place  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber. ” 

December,  1840  — Seneca  County 
Courier.  “Mrs.  Upton  begs  leave  to 
inform  her  friends  and  the  public  that 
she  is  now  opening  a millinery  and 
mantan  making  establishment  in  this 
village  (Seneca  Falls),  opposite  Mr 
Milk’s  hotel,  and  three  doors  west  of 
E.  Partridge’s  store.  The  following 
is  a brief  summary,  viz:  Plaid  and 
embroidered  ribbons,  French  flowers, 
ostrich  feathers  and  picnic  lace  for 
shawls.  N.  B. — An  assortment  of 
Josiah  Hayden  & Co.’s  steel  pens, 
distinguished  as  follows,  viz:  Patent 
pointed  barrel  pen,  long  falcon  com- 
mercial do,  fine  pointed  Damascus  do 
and  American  school  pen.  Warranted 
superior  or  no  sale.” 

May,  1840.  In  the  Seneca  Falls 
Democrat  this  ad.  appears:  Bonnets 
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of  split  straw,  Leghorn  and  Florence 
braid  of  the  most  fashionable  style  at 
the  Seneca  Falls  manufacturing  store. 
— B.  F.  Lee,  Agt.  ” 

April,  1842.  Mrs.  Ford  advertises 
she  has  just  received  her  spring  and 
summer  fashions  direct  from  the  city. 

From  the  Free  Soil  Union  of  1846: 
“Mrs.  Malvina  Seymour  (Mrs.  Henry 
W.)  will  open  the  latest  Paris  and 
London  fashions  at  her  bonnet  rooms, 
a few  doors  above  the  postoffice,  on 
Tuesday,  October  17th,  velvets,  silks 
and  satins,  bridal  ornaments,  head 
dresses,  etc.  Mrs.  Seymour  very 
respectfully  solicits  the  ladies  to  call 
and  examine  goods  and  prices.” 

I wonder  how  many  of  us  remem- 
ber Mrs.  C.  M.  Jackson?  Perhaps 
some  may  remember  when  she  was 
located  in  a small  frame  building, 
corner  of  Fall  and  Cayuga  streets, 
where  the  fine  block  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Beck  stands;  later  to  the  corner 
of  State  and  Fall  streets.  ‘ Having 
lately  returned  from  New  York  with 
a splendid  assortment  of  millinery 
goods,  consisting  of  a variety  of  bon- 
nets, Hungarian  hats,  flowers,  laces. 
Will  sell  cheap  for  cash  or  produce. 
Bleaching  and  coloring  done  to  order. 
May  13th,  1850.  Our  opening  day 
will  be  every  day  in  the  week  except 
Sunday.  ” 

April,  1851.  “Mrs.  Crandall  Ken- 
yon most  respectfully  announces  to 
her  numerous  friends  that  she  has 
just  opened  her  spring  millinery 
goods  of  every  shade  and  color.” 
Mrs.  Kenyon  stated  that  the  assort- 
ment in  all  its  branches  had  been 
made  under  her  own  immediate  care, 
and  therefore  every  article  could  be 
relied  upon  as  perfect. 

Next  in  order  of  dates  is  the 
“Ladies’  Store.”  This  was  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
Woodworth  block.  Here  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Baker,  mother  of  Mrs.  U.  P.  MacDon 
aid,  of  whom  I shall  speak  later, 
carried  on  business.  Her  advertise- 
ment states  she  has  a stock  consisting 
of  undersleeves,  cuffs,  collars;  a toilet 
table  well  filled  with  perfumery, 
bear’s  oil  and  India  rubber  dolls; 
mourning  veils,  long  and  short,  blue 


and  green  lace  and  love  veils. 
Specialty  made  of  mourning  goods. 

In  1854,  Miss  Ellen  Leary’s  millin- 
ery rooms  were  in  her  own  home, 
which  was  situated  where  the  Goulds 
warehouse,  on  Bayard  street,  now 
stands.  Miss  Leary  will  sell  as  cheap 
as  the  cheapest  and  her  taste  cannot 
fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious. 

1854.  Where  the  Masonic  Temple 
now  stands  stood  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Mason,  milliner,  formerly  Miss 
Gilbert,  previously  spoken  of.  In 
those  days  it  was  customary  for 
young  married,  as  well  as  elderly 
people,  to  wear  caps.  In  that  de- 
partment Mrs.  Mason  excelled.  She 
also  made  a specialty  of  head  dresses 
and  French  flowers.  The  following 
rhyme,  composed  by  Bud  Lum,  ap- 
peared in  her  ad.: 

“Here  is  the  place  to  come  and  buy 
A bonnet  very  cheap. 

And  you  may  look  where’er  you 
will 

You’ll  find  they  can’t  be  beat. 

“They  will  be  made  to  please  the  eye, 
Likewise  to  suit  your  taste; 

So  all  had  better  call  and  see. 

That  have  no  time  to  waste.” 

“I  would  here  also  state  that  I am 
sole  agent  for  this  county  and  have 
for  sale  Madam  Valentine’s  Hair 
Restorative.  This  is  something  en 
tirely  new,  and  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  Nothing  has  yet  excelled  it 
in  its  magic  power  in  turning  the 
hair  to  its  natural  color,  when  gray, 
preventing  it  from  falling  off,  beauti 
fying  and  promoting  a luxuriant 
growth.  I need  only  to  refer  you  to 
Mrs.  C.  McKee  of  our  village  to  con- 
vince you  of  its  w'onderful  effects,  not 
only  in  restoring  the  hair,  but  in 
curing  the  catarrh,  headache,  weak 
eyes,  etc  I shall  have  constantly  a 
good  supply  on  hand,  and  it  can  be 
had  at  any  time  at  my  shop.  R. 
Mason.  Seneca  Falls,  October  20th, 
1864.”  Her  commercial  standing 
was  always  ranked  high. 

The  Misses  Sloan,  sisters  of  the  late 
Mrs  H.  P.  Westcott,  displayed  their 
stock  of  millinery  first  in  the  Wood- 


'vorth  block,  afterwards  in  the  Isaac 
block  on  Fall  street;  said  building 
tood  one  door  east  of  Fornesi’s. 
'hey  were  afterwards  known  to  us  as 
Irs.  Robert  Bickford  and  Mrs. 
'reorge  Braston.  Mrs.  Braston  is 
till  living. 

1857.  Mrs  C.  A.  Allen,  mother  of 
Irs.  David  Clark,  had  a shop  in  the 
ellows  block,  which  was  two  doors 
ist  of  Carr’s  hotel,  now  Hoag  house, 
ler  specialty  was  pure  millinery, 
onnets  and  flowers. 

Next  in  order  of  dates  came  Miss 
'Ni.  M,  Cook.  Her  millinery  rooms 
'ere  opposite  the  Globe  hotel,  now 
'tanton  house.  The  attention  of  the 
idies  is  called  to  examine  her  millin- 
y,  ribbons,  flowers,  bonnets,  jock- 
's, silk  and  straw  goods.  She  also 
ishes  to  impress  the  public  that  she 
as  no  branch  store.  Whether  this 
atenient  reduced  the  price  of  her 
..  mnets  is  not  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Johnson,  in  the 
f rly  days  of  the  Civil  War,  had  a 
iiillinery  shop  in  her  home,  one  door 
ast  of  the  Mirror  block,  nf>w  rebuilt 
id  called  King  block.  I remember 
ell  this  particular  place.  It  was 
lere  I met  with  many  other  children 
» pick  lint  for  the  soldiers.  It  was 
so  there  that  the  prettievSt  hat  of  my 
Y childhood  remembrance  was  pur- 
ased. 

i860.  Miss  S.  A.  Wilson  had 
>oms  over  Keith’s  .store,  in  the  block 
aw  occupied  by  T.  B.  Baird  Co. 
he  advertises:  ‘ I have  just  returned 
fom  New  York  with  bonnsts  of  all 
inds,  jockeys,  shakers,  dress  caps, 
c.,  an  endless  variety  of  flowers  and 
■bbons,  also  gilt  beads  and  fancy 
rimmings. 

Irs.  Wilson's  store  is  just  the  place 
V^here  ladies  can  their  perron  grace 
Vith  flowers  rich  and  ribbo  is  rare, 
.f^nd  wreaths  for  brides  to  deck  their 
hair. 

There,  too,  my  friends,  you’re  sure  to 
find 

Bonnets  of  every  hue  and  kind; 

Xo  please  the  old,  so  plain  and  neat. 
And  make  the  ‘misses’  look  so  sweet. 
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The  maiden  says,  with  native  grace. 
That  Miss  Wilson’s  store  is  just  the 
place. 

She  keeps  everything  so  nice 
And  fixes  bonnets  in  a trice.” 

Her  sister,  Mrs.  Sprague,  latterly  had 
millinery  in  the  same  rooms. 

Mrs.  C.  Geer,  a milliner  here  for 
many  years,  had  rooms,  as  I remem 
ber  them,  on  Ovid  street,  in  the 
building  now  occupied  by  an  Italian 
store.  Her  specialty,  as  advertised, 
was  mourning  collars,  aside  from  her 
millinery. 

Mrs.  E.  White,  successor  to  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  C.  Geer,  advertises  plain 
and  fancy  ribbons,  from  No.  4 to  60, 
French  flowers  of  the  choicest  im- 
portations, silks  of  all  colors  and 
shades,  ruches,  laces,  joined  blondes 
and  crepes.  She  so'icits  an  early 
call,  believing  it  to  be  to  the  advant- 
age of  the  public.  Rooms  69  Fall 
street,  opposite  Langworthy ’s  hard- 
ware, now  Story  & Strong.  Mrs. 
Patten  followed  Mrs.  White. 

April,  1862  Misses  Carter  and 
Bedell.  New  millinery  goods  for  the 
spring  trade;  also  new  and  elegant 
designs  for  dresses  and  cloaks  and 
children  clothes.  Mary  Carter,  Julia 
Bedell. 

1864.  Mrs.  C J Martin  has  taken 
the  well  known  stand  of  Misses  Car- 
ter & Bedel.  An  elegant  assortment 
of  millinery  goods  and  a large  stock 
of  Mme.  Demorest’s  celebrated  pat- 
terns. Rooms  32  Fall  street. 

September,  1867.  New  millinery. 
The  attention  of  the  ladies  of  Seneca 
Falls  and  vicinity  is  invited  to  an 
entire  new  stock  of  millinery  goods, 
which  we  offer  i;o  them  at  our  resi- 
dence on  Cayuga  street.  The  stock 
comprises  a var  sty  of  bonnets,  hats, 
ribbons,  flowers.  Bleaching  and  re- 
pairing done  on  short  notice.  S.  J. 
Keeler,  M.  Keelej . 

Miss  M.  Helen  Miller  and  Mrs.  L. 
Sanford  Wheelei  were  located  at  54 
Fall  street. 

Mrs.  Dwight  Wilson  was  estab- 
lished in  her  husband’s  store,  which 
was  located  in  the  Mirror  block. 

Mrs.  Stephen  White,  whom  I 
foiind  out  late'r,  also  had  millinery 


in  the  Woodworth  block.  This  build- 
ing was  known  for  a long  time  as  the 
Bascom  block,  and  seems  to  be  the 
starting  point  of  many  of  early  mill- 
iners. 

In  the  American  Reveille  of  Janu- 
ary 3d,  1855,  announcement  is  made 
that  Miss  U.  P.  Baker  succeeds  her 
mother,  Mrs.  L.  A Baker,  in  the 
Ladies’  Store.  “The  subscriber 
would  take  this  method  to  respect- 
fully call  attention  of  the  ladies  (and 
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was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mac 
Donald,  formerly  Miss  U.  P.  Baker. 
This  firm,  in  1858,  changed  to 
Wheeler  & MacDonald,  Mr.  Whart- 
enby  withdrawing  to  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  Downs  & Gould,  no  change 
being  made  in  the  millinery  depart- 
ment, as  the  following  ad.  shows: 
“Millinery  Department — Mrs.  U.  P. 
MacDonald  begs  leaves  to  say  to  her 
customers,  that  she  has  the  most  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  fashionable 


Mrs  U.  P.  MacDonald 


gents  too)  to  the  fact  that  she  is  offer- 
ing her  stock  of  goods  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  price,  many  articles  at  cost 
and  many  less  than  cost  — millinery, 
satin,  vestings,  flannels,  flouncings, 
habits  and  mitts.  In  June  of  this 
year,  1855.  Miss  Baker  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  Jas.  H.  MacDonald. 
In  1856  MacDonald  & Whartenby  ad- 
vertised in  connection  with  their 
fancy  and  staple  goods,  millinery. 
This  particular  branch  of  business 


millinery  goods  ever  exhibited  in  this 
county.  The  great  feature  in  this 
stock  of  goods  is  the  very  red  iced 
price  of  ribbons,  which  havi  ig  Dcen 
purchased  for  cash  are  full  25  per  cent 
less  than  usual  prices  Rich  Gro^elle 
velvets  and  satins  with  ribbons  to 
match,  very  desirable  goods.  Prircess 
Royal  plaid  velvets  with  colored  vel- 
vet ribbon  to  match.  Elegant  head 
dresses,  coiffeurs  and  coiffeur  j-ins. 
An  immense  stock  of  French  flo  vers 
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of  all  colors  and  kinds.  Beautiful 
tinsel  flowers  for  head  dresses,  bridal 
wreaths,  etc.  Pattern  hats  of  the 
most  beautiful  designs.  Every  de- 
scription of  fancy  and  staple  millin- 
ery goods.  Colored  velvet  ribbon  for 
dress  trimmings  of  all  colors.  Call 
and  examine  the  goods  and  prices. 
Wheeler  and  MacDonald  Seneca 
Falls,  October  1858.  P.  S.  — Our 
neighbors  having  exhausted  all  the 
superlative  terms  in  the  English 
language,  of  course  it  is  not  expected 
that  we  can  say  much  for  our  goods 
this  time.”  In  i860  Mrs.  MacDonald 
starts  for  herself  in  her  residence, 
opposite  the  State  Bank,  formerly 
called  the  Partridge  Banking  House 
Two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
she  was  receiving  her  old  customers 
at  milliner^’  rooms  of  the  Misses  Car- 
ter & Bedell,  82  Fall  street.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Mrs.  MacDonald  begs 


leave  to  say  she  may  be  found  at  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Johnson’s  millinery  rooms, 
where  she  will  be  pleased  at  all  times 
to  see  her  old  friends  and  customers. 
Five  3’ears  later,  in  May,  1867,  she 
resumes  business  for  herself  in  the 
block  known  then  as  the  Jackson 
block,  corner  of  Fall  and  State  streets. 

I wish  to  make  special  mention  of 
Mrs  MacDonald,  as  she  is  so  well 
known  to  us  all.  She  was  a woman 
of  charming  personality,  witty  and  of 
a genial,  pleasant  disposition.  She 
was  gifted  with  great  firmness  and 
constancy  of  purpose,  as  well  as  with 
a clear,  discriminating  judgment  and 
remarkable  mental  independence. 

The  present  corps  of  milliners  o^ 
our  village,  of  course,  are  not  includ- 
ed among  the  early  ones,  for  thej’  are 
“up  to  date.”  I will  leave  them  for 
future  generations  to  write  up. 


Some  Early  Recollections  of 
Seneca  Falls. 


By  James  S.  Sanderson. 


My  father  arrived  here  in  the 
month  of  May,  1829.  I very  well  re- 
member turning  what  is  now  Sharp’s 
corner  and  the  first  view  I took  of 
Main  street,  looking  west. 

A few  houses  were  on  the  corner  of 
Fall  and  Cayuga  streets.  The  streets 
were  very  uneven;  the  street  at  Hos- 
kins’ corner  was  then  ten  feet  higher 
then  now.  Between  Fall  street  and 
the  Presbyterian  church  there  was  a 
very  deep  ravine  and  from  the  Pres- 
byterian church  southward  was  a 
very  steep  hill,  and  dangerous  to 
come  down.  A man  was  killed  com- 
ing down  that  hill  a short  time  before 
my  father  moved  here  with  his  fam- 
ily. Cayuga  street  on  the  west  side, 
from  the  church,  terminated  in  Fall 
street  in  a straight  line,  so  the  Stan- 
ton house  lot  was  the  corner  lot  of 
Fall  and  Cayuga  streets.  The  space 
between  Hoskins’  corner  and  the 
Stanton  house  was  designed  for  a 
park.  Wise  ones  among  our  business 
men,  before  there  was  much  law  here 
and  very  little  regularity  as  to  street 
boundaries,  took  possession  of  the 
lots  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Beck  and 
got  them  cheap,  I suppose.  First 
some  slab  shanties  were  put  up,  and 
the  buildings  were  improved  from 
time  to  time.  The  first  fire  engine 
house  I know  anything  about  was 
one  of  those  cheap  buildings.  The 
old  tavern  building  that  stood  where 
the  Stanton  house  now  stands,  was 
moved  off  and  now  stands  on  Chapel 
street,  south  side,  a few  rods  west  of 
Walnut  street. 

The  tavern  was  kept  in  1829  by 


H.  H.  Goodwin,  who  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  venerable  C.  L.  Hoskins. 
Mr.  Hoskins  kept  store  on  the  opposite 
corner  from  the  old  tavern  and  kept 
dr}"  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  tinware,  drugs  and  medicines, 
etc.  The  country  customers  from  far 
and  near  would  come  and  rummage 
over  the  piles  of  shoe  leather  and 
rattle  around  among  the  tinware, 
have  a smoke  in  the  meantime,  sit 
round  in  everybody’s  way,  and  go 
home  at  night,  having  had  a nice 
visit,  disposing  of  their  eggs  at  6c  a 
dozen  and  their  butter  at  i2%c  per 
pound,  with  their  pay  in  what  they 
ramsacked  the  store  for  Money  was 
a scarce  article  then;  we,  the  mer- 
chants, could  not  pay  money  for  such 
traps. 

Mr.  Hoskins  kept  his  horses  in  a ’ 
barn  that  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  about  the  spot  occupied  by 
south  building  of  the  Crane  block. 
That  was  the  north  boundary  of  his 
homestead  lot.  The  east  boundary 
extended  to  Monroe’s  store.  The 
residence  fronted  Cayuga  street,  but 
stood  back  from  the  street  so  there 
was  a large  lawn  in  the  rear  of  the 
store  and  front  of  the  residence. 
There  was  a remnant  of  a tribe  of 
Indians  left  in  those  days  and  that 
lawn  was  a favorite  camping  ground. 
The  Indians  would  fill  that  lawn  full. 
Men,  women  and  children  would  sit 
right  down  on  the  grass,  and  with 
their  calm  and  impressive  counten- 
ance, pass  the  time  away.  The  idlers 
of  the  town  would  circle  round,  tak- 
ing lessons  in  domestic  economy. 
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I remember  one  poor  fellow,  Levi 
T.  Benedict,  a clerk  in  the  store, 
came  out  the  back  door  to  black  his 
boots.  Instantly  the  whole  crowd  of 
the  idlers  broke  out  in  jeers  and 
taunts,  in  that  he  had  waited  till  his 
friends  had  arrived  before  he  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  He  ought  io 
have  had  his  boots  shined  before  the 
Indians  arrived. 

Mr.  Goodwin  had  a daughter 
younger  then  Mrs.  Morris,  who  mar- 
ried Origen  Stoors,  and  soon  after 
the  brick  stores  were  built  on  the  east 
corner  of  Fall  and  Ovid  streets.  Mr. 
Stoors  and  R.  G.  Purdee  formed  a 
parnership  of  Stoors  & Purdee  in  the 
dry  goods  business.  Mr.  Purdee 
afterward  was  prominent  throughout 
the  state  of  New  York  in  the  Sunday 
school  work,  and  that  occupied  his 
whole  time. 

The  next  building  to  the  corner, 
now  occupied  by  a hardware  store, 
was  used  as  a hardware  store  then, 
kept  by  James  P.  Gay  and  James 
Ogden  of  the  firm  of  Gay  & Ogden. 
Mr.  Ogden  was  a brother-in-law  of 
William  Langworthy. 

To  cross  the  river — Mr.  Basconi 
and  Judge  Gary  V Sacket  were  the 
men  who  busied  themselves  about  the 
future  of  that  side  of  the  river.  They 
were  both  lawyers  of  prominence  and 
both  were  great  friends  of  William  H. 
Seward,  who  at  an  early  day  was  one 
amongst  them.  They  traveled  much 
over  the  bad  roads  of  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  counties.  Since  my  remem- 
brance Mr.  Seward  made  a visit  to 
Judge  Sackett,  at  his  stone  residence 
west  of  the  Catholic  church.  Mr. 
Seward  was  not  a Democrat  profes- 
sionally, but  was  one  practically. 
The  visit  he  made  to  Judge  Sacket  he 
came  in  a one  horse  wagon,  and  those 
two  old  men  had  great  times.  Mr. 
Bascom  and  the  Judge  were  rivals. 
They  both  had  high  ideas  and  both 
were  going  to  make  their  own  locali- 
ties the  business  centers  for  the  north 
end  of  Seneca  county — Mr.  Bascom 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Ovid  street 
bridge  and  Judge  Sackett  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Bridge  street  bridge. 

I do  not  know  who  built  the  brick 


building  on  the  corner  of  Ovid  and 
Bayard  streets.  There  was  a hotel 
building  3 stories  high  on  the  west 
corner  of  Ovid  and  Bayard  streets, 
where  the  Lehigh  Valley  depot  now 
stands,  built  about  that  time.  Mr. 
Bascom  owned  them,  and  they  and 
Union  hall  were  under  his  auspices. 
He  had  a project  of  having  the  Seneca 
river  enlarged  and  the  channel  dug 
out  from  Seneca  Falls  to  Geneva  so 
steamboats  could  come  from  Geneva 
here  and  have  a landing  in  the  rear 
of  Union  hall,  and  have  all  that  terri- 
tory taken  up  with  landing  place. 

Judge  Sackett  built  the  row  of 
buildings  of  brick  on  Bridge  street  to 
Bayard,  and  on  Bayard  street  east  to 
near  where  the  Baptist  church  now 
stands  There  was  quite  a large  busi- 
ness done  there  at  that  time.  Dry 
goods  stores,  drug  business  and  hard- 
ware on  that  side  of  the  street,  and 
on  the  west  corner  of  Bridge  and  Bay- 
ard streets  Harry  Pollard  kept  a 
grocery  and  variety  store.  The 
Franklin  house  was  built  about  that 
time.  At  first  it  was  kept  by  Squire 
Smith;  afterward  by  old  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker. 

By  the  way,  the  brick  for  all  these 
buildings,  and  for  what  is  now  John- 
son’s hall,  was  furnished  by  Elder 
Joseph  Metcalf,  who  had  a brickyard 
at  his  farm  i ^ miles  north  of  Seneca 
Falls. 

Judge  Sackett’s  residence  was  the 
brick  house  on  the  bank  of  the  canal- 
one-half  mile  west  of  the  corners.  In 
my  childhood  days  he  lost  his  oldest 
son,  William  Sackett,  a young  man 
17  years  old  of  great  promise  That 
was  a terrible  affliction  for  the  Judge. 
He  would  not  stay  in  the  brick  house 
longer,  but  at  once  built  the  sub- 
stantial brick  house,  west  of  the 
Catholic  church,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

The  stages  stopped  at  the  Franklin 
house,  now  kept  by  Mr.  tHamill, 
at  one  time  before  the  railroad  was 
thought  of.  The  bridges  were  built 
low  and  the  descent  steep  to  get  to 
them.  The  stages  were  four  horse 
coaches,  very  heavy,  and  so  immense 
that  they  required  many  horses,  and 
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were  of  great  profit  to  the  hotel  where 
the  stage  stations  were.  From  the 
Franklin  house  to  the  bridge  was  a 
steep  accent.  In  my  young  days  a 
stage  got  over  the  bridge  part  way 
when  it  went  down  and  the  coach 
with  it,  with  nine  passengers,  leaving 
the  horses  on  the  part  that  did  not 
go  down.  Fortunately,  there  was  a 
timber  raft  along  the  towpath.  The 
citizens  ran  out  on  the  raft  and  turn- 
ed the  body  of  the  coach  up  and 
alongside  of  the  raft,  and  pulled  the 
frightened  and  half-drowned  passen- 
gers out  of  the  river,  and  all 
were  saved  but  one  gentleman,  who 
tried  to  save  himself  and  was  over- 
looked in  the  confusion.  His  lifeless 
remains  were  taken  out  of  the  canal 
soon  after.  You  may  imagine  those 
passengers  and  baggage  took  a good 
soaking — a great  calamity  for  them. 

Judge  Sackett’s  father  and  family 
lived  on  Bayard  street,  opposite  to 
where  the  Catholic  school  building 
now  is.  Old  Mr.  Sackett  was  a ver}^ 
pious  man  and  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  and  a constant  at- 
tendant. Let  the  storms  rage  or  the 
hot  suns  blaze.  Deacon  Sackett  was 
sure  to  pass  with  his  family,  usually 
wife  and  three  daughter,  every’  Sun- 
day morning.  The  sons  were  not 
much  church-goers — Garry  V.,  Jona- 
than and  William  A.,  all  prominent 
in  their  way,  and  only  recently  Hon. 
William  A.  Sackett  was  called  away. 

There  were  eight  flouring  mills  in 
operation  in  my  boyhood  days,  The 
largest  was  where  the  Partridge  block 
now  is,  and  a few  rods  west  was  the 
City  Mills.  The  building  stands 


there  yet,  a very  substantial  struc- 
ture, and  very  usefully  occupied. 
The  old  mill  (Partridge  block)  was 
built  in  1830  and  had  a capacity  of 
500  barrels  of  flour  a day.  It  was 
owned  by  different  ones,  the  last,  as 
near  as  I can  remember,  w’as  William 
Arnett  The  business  required  many 
barrels,  and  we  had  an  army  of  coop- 
ers in  town  and  cooper  shops  all  over 
the  village.  The  mills  bought  their 
wheat  about  the  country  here  and 
grain  found  a ready  market.  Boat- 
ing was  a good  business  in  those 
days.  The  New  York  and  Seneca 
Falls  line  had  a loaded  boat  leave 
here  every  other  day. 

My  father  and  family  lived  where 
the  National  Exchange  bank  now  is, 
and  never  was  used  for  any  purpose 
but  a dwelling  while  they  owned  it. 
The  building  occupied  by  the  Crowells 
as  a grocery  and  provision  store  was 
occupied  by  I.  M Coleman  as  a resi- 
dence and  harness  establishment.  It 
w’as  bought  by  John  Cuddeback. 

Asa  B.  Southwell  carried  on  coop 
ering,  making  flour  barrels  at  differ- 
ent times  and  places  in  my  young 
days.  I think  he  had  shops  on  the 
east  side  of  Troy  street,  a little  south 
of  John  street;  also  he  had  a shop  on 
Clinton  street,  east  side  of  the  street, 
and  one  or  two  lots  south  of  Daniel 
street  Old  time  coopers  were  Allport 
& Gill,  who  employed  a great  many 
men.  Their  place  was  on  State  street, 
where  the  old  Concert  Hall  building 
now  stands.  Their  lot  extended 
through  arid  fronted  on  Mj’nderse 
street  as  well  as  State. 


Sone  Early  Advertisements 


Collected  by  Janet  McKay  Cowing. 


Seneca  Falls  Hat  & Cap  Store. 

June  i8,  1840. 

My  Tender  Friends  — I write  the.se 
few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I still 
continue  to  do  work  at  my  trade  (as 
in  duty  bound  these  hard  times)  at 
the  Seneca  Falls  Hat  & Cap  Store, 
opposite  C.  L.  Hoskins,  where  I keep 
constantly  on  hand  a general  assort- 
ment of  Hats  & Caps  of  the  best 
quality,  latest  fashions  and  lowest 
prices.  My  shop  is  full,  and  I hope 
your  pockets  are— yea,  verily  I hope 
they  will  soon  run  over  for  our  mu- 
tual benefit.  Yours  Repectfully, 

David  B.  Lum. 

N.  B.— 

It  takes  but  three  to  make  a row, 
Coleman,  Turn  and  Seely; 

Mind  don’t  mistake  the  place,  you 
know. 

But  come  and  purchase  freely 

These  hard  times. 

A taste  judicious  shown  in  dress 
Denotes  the  man  of  sense; 

Nor  does  it  show  he  has  the  less. 
Should  he  regard  expense — 

These  hard  times. 

Then  come,  my  friends,  do  not  delay. 
Just  happen  in,  and  you  will  say 
That  such  a mighty  tall  display 
Bewitches  ! ! ! 

These  hard  times. 

New  York  and  London  fashions  just 
received. 

Cash  received  on  old  accounts,  if 
offered  soon. 

I do  not  go  to  Auburn  to  buy  my 
boots  or  coats.  D.  B L- 


Immediately  following  this  adver- 
tisement is  one  of  Crandall  Kenyon, 


setting  forth  his  wares: 

N.  B. — I don’t  profess  to  be  a poet, 
but  am  a mechanic  and  manufacture 
all  my  hats  and  caps  myself.  I don’t 
buy  them  in  Albany  and  Ovid  (as  our 
neighbor  in  the  “row”  does),  and  buy 
my  boots,  etc.,  where  I can  buy  the 
cheapest. 

Seneca  Hat,  Cap  & Fur  Warehouse. 

Excelsior — Desecration . 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  our  beauteous  village 
pass’d, 

A teamster  with  his  “gee  up- wo;” 
With  goods  to  S.  L Monroe. 

Fresh  Mackerel! 

His  brow  was  sad,  his  ej’es  beneath 
Gleamed  like  a Bowie  from  its  sheath; 
While  shrilly  rang  his  wdld  hallo, 
“Here’s  goods  for  S.  L.  Monroe,” 
Cheap  CofiPee! 

Merchants  looked  sad  and  stood 
aghast. 

As  if  a spectral  vision  pass’d 
And  thought  it  was  the  queerevSt  go. 
These  goods  should  come  for  S.  L. 
Monroe. 

Pickled  Oysters! 


Saddlery  & Harness. 

“Once  More  Unto  the  Breach!” 

John  Langs,  world-renowned  as  the 
greatest  “Horse  Tailor”  now  living, 
has  the  unbounded  satisfaction  of 
acquainting  the  inhabitants  of  Seneca 
county  and  the  counties  adjoining 
that  he  is  now  carrying  on  the 
Saddle  & Harness  Business 
on  a more  extensive  scale  than  ever. 
The  feeble  attempts  at  opposition  and 
ludicrous  fabrications  of  those  who 
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would  imitate  that  which  they  pro- 
fess  to  decry,  has  not  disturbed  him 
in  the  least.  He  still  stands  fast  and 
ma}’  be  always  found  at  the  same  old 
stand,  opposite  Sackett’s  block,  south 
side  of  the  river,  ready  to  wait  on  his 
old  customers  and  as  many  new  ones 
as  may  choose  to  present  themselves. 

March  29,  i860. 


Saddle  and  Harness  Emporium. 

McCartin  Bros. 

have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
they  have  secured  the  commodious 
store. 

No  1 17  Fall  street, 
in  the  new  Johnson  block,  which  has 
been  fitted  up  expressly  for  their 
business,  and  where  they  are  now 
ready  to  serve  all  customers.  They 
will  keep  on  hand,  at  all  times,  a full 
and  first  class  stock  of 
Harness,  Trunks,  Traveling  Bags, 
Blankets,  Whips,  Etc. 

We  make  a specialty  of  English  Col- 
lars, of  our  own  manufacture.  We 
use  only  the  best  oak  stock,  and  guar- 
antee superiority  of  workmanship  and 
favorable  prices  Especial  attention 
given  to  repairing. 

M.  McCartin.  F.  P.  McCartin. 

Bring  on  your  old  harness  and  saddle 
to  mend. 

You’ll  find  us,  as  ever,  with  welcome 
for  friend; 

Our  location  is  changed,  and  we’ve 
settled  down  here. 

As  merry  as  ever  and  full  of  good 
cheer. 

And  if  a new  harness  or  strap  you 
wish  made, 

Or  anything  else  in  the  line  of  our 
trade. 

Come,  old  friends  and  new  ones,  and 
give  us  a test. 

For  we’ll  warrant  our  work  as  always 
the  best. 

We're  cutting  and  stitching  and  pull- 
ing for  all 

Who  send  in  their  orders  or  give  us 
a call; 

And  friendship  will  strengthen  as 
customers  find 

Our  motto:  “Fair  dealing  with  all 


mankind.” 

Our  charges  are  low,  as  good  judges 
say. 

When  tempted  with  money  or  other 
good  pay. 

With  this  invitation  we  close  our 
brief  song. 

Hoping  your  favors  will  come  soon 
along. 

McCartin  Brothers 

Seneca  Falls,  April  24,  1873. 


Guide  to  Cash  Buyers. 

T.  N.  Chapman  has  a desire 
To  show  once  more  to  3^ou,  opposite 
the  vast  Empire, 

A small  store  well  filled  with  Grocer- 
ies, entirely'  new. 

New  goods  this  morning  have  arrived. 
From  the  Great  Citj’  be  ow. 

And  if  you’ll  favor  him  with  a call, 
His  goods  he’ll  gladly  show. 

May  16,  1848. 


Emporium  of  Fashion. 

Hurrah!  now  give  attention  unto  my 
little  song. 

Some  will  think  it  very  short,  others 
think  it  long. 

If  you  take  time  to  read  it,  it  is  sure 
to  please  j’ou  w’ell. 

Then  3*ou  will  learn  how  verj^  cheap 
m3"  clothing  I do  sell. 

M3"  name  is  getting  known,  sir,  and 
3"OU  will  find  that  many  men 

Have  bought  cheap  clothes,  and  that 
is  f -r  wh3’  they  call  me  Cheap  Ben. 

I have  suits  at  $4  3"oii  see,  that  is 
something  nice — 

A man  to  be  clothed  from  top  to  toe 
at  so  very  low  a price. 

I have  one  rule:  it  is  reail3"  cash,  and 
that  I am  bound  to  keep, 

I really  cannot  help  it,  but  I will  sell 
my  clothing  cheap. 

Why  do  3"ou  wear  old  clothes?  what  I 
tell  you  is  true. 

What  you  formerly  paid  for  one  suit 
I now  will  give  you  two. 

Hurrah,  then,  for  Oak  Hall  Store,  for 
Ben,  3"ou  see,  is  around. 

And  he  is  the  boy  that  is  bound  to 
keep  the  clothing  prices  down. 


A thousand  thanks  for  your  patron- 
age and  the  friends  you  have  recom- 
mended, 

Then  don’t  forget  the  Oak  Hall  Store, 
Hurra!  my  song  is  ended? 

S.  M.  Benjamin. 

Oak  Hall  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Clothing 
Store,  Mynderse  Block,  Seneca 
Falls.  Don’t  Forget  ! ! 

June  lo,  1852. 

How  They  Differed  and  Agreed. 

“I  go  for  Fremont  and  Free  Soil,” 
Proclaimed  a manly  voice; 

“For  my  part,  ’’  said  a son  of  toil, 
“Buchanan  is  my  choice.” 

“My  ‘pile’  in  Filimore  I’ll  invest,” 
Said  one  of  “Native”  creed  — 

But  Baker's  News  Room  is  the  best 
Of  News  Rooms— ALL  agreed. 

No.  39  Fall  street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
August  21,  1856. 


Ingalls’  Sky-Light  Pictures. 

An  opportunity  now  presents  itself 
to  the  citizens  of  Seneca  Falls  to  pro- 
cure pictures  taken  by  sky-light,  and 
just  what  has  been  so  much  needed  in 
this  place.  Pictures  taken  at  this 
gallery  are  calculated  to  be  inferior  to 
none,  of  all  sizes  and  at  all  times. 
The  public  are  invited  to  give  us  a 
call,  and  see  for  themselves.  Pictures 
from  the  full  man  in  stature  to  the 
rings  on  the  fingers.  Likenesses  of 
deceased  persons  taken  at  the  house 
correctly.  H.  A.  Ingalls. 

May  8,  1851. 


At  Warrington’s. 

Where  the  stately  Indian  Chieftain 
Stands  in  silence  by  the  door, 

Down  on  Fall  street — stop  and  peep 
in— 

You  will  find  a splendid  store! 

Would  you  choose  the  “weed”  Nico- 
tian, 

Choice  tobaccos  that  inspire; 

Whose  sweet  incense  wins  devotion 
To  the  smoking  meerscl  auni’s  fire? 

Would  you  purchase  true  enjoyment, 
Joy  without  a shade  of  SDrrow; 
Would  you  rest  from  your  emjoyment 
With  a fragrant  rich  cigarro? 
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Would  you  through  your  nostril® 
“snuff”  it. 

Go  to  Warrington’s,  at  Fall  street; 

With  the  smokers  would  you  puff  it. 
There  at  Skidmore’s  block  they 
meet. 

Formed  from  meerschaum,  clay  and 
brier. 

Tipped  with  amber,  stemmed  with 
cherry, 

Are  the  bowls  for  perfumed  fire. 
Holding  fumes  that  make  men 
merry. 

Or  should  you  prefer  to  “quid”  it. 
And  to  taste  the  weed’s  dark  juices, 

Warrington  will  not  forbid  it— 
Neither  need  you  make  excuses. 

He  keeps  just  the  weed  to  suit  you. 

In  this  fine  tobacco  store; 

And  the  “Injun”  w^ould  not  shoot 
you. 

Should  you  spit  upon  the  floor! 

Ye  who  love  the  weed  they  call  sweet. 
Plug  or  fine  cut,  twist  or  leaf — 

Go  to  Warrington’s,  at  Fall  street, 
There  where  stands  the  Indian  chief. 


In  1854. 

Things  at  Chapman’s. 

Where  can  the  hungry  public  get 
The  best  of  groceries— dry  and  wet? 
They’ll  find  ’em  you  may  safely  bet. 
At  J.  C.  Chapman’s. 

There’s  Tea  and  Sugar,  Soda,  Snuff, 
Pipes,  Pickles,  Pails  and  Kitchen 
stuff, 

Cigars— quite  worthy  of  a “puff,” 

At  J.  C.  Chapman’s. 

There’s  Codfish,  Coffee,  Starch  and 
Spice, 

Hams,  Chesse  and  Butter  — very 
nice — 

And  all  at  just  the  lowest  price. 

At  J.  C.  Chapmnn’s. 

There’s  Candles,  fit  for  hall  or  hut, 
Raisins  and  every  kind  of  Nut, 
Sardines  and  Capers— ready  cut. 

At  J.  C.  Chapman’s. 

There’s  Crockery,  Molasses,  Pork  and 
Salt, 
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And  further  (lest  the  rhyme  should 
halt), 

You’ll  find  just  everything — but  fault. 
At  J.  C.  Chapman’s. 
In  fact,  believe  the  tale  or  not. 

With  such  a very  splendid  lot. 

No  man— except  a stupid  sot — 

Can  want  for  oven,  pan  or  pot, 

To  nibble  cold  or  swallow  hot. 

Any  article  that  cat’t  be  got 

AtJ.  C.  Chapman’s. 
At  his  store  may  be  found  Grocer- 


ies, Fish,  Crockery,  Stone  and- 
Earihern  Ware,  Wood  and  Willow 
Ware,  Ropes,  Confectionery,  Toys, 
&c.,  of  every  description,  kind  and 
quality,  all  of  w^hich  he  is  selling 
cheap  for  cash  or  in  exchange . for 
country  produce  for  which  the  highest 
market  price  will  be  paid. 

Coarse  and  Fine  Salt  in  Barrels  of 
Bags;  also  Fayetteville  Water  Lime, 
the  best  in  the  known  world,  always 
on  hand. 


The  Bayard  Family 


By  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wetmore 


In  September  1791  Elkanah  Wat 
aon  with  his  friends  Philip  VanCort- 
landt,  Jeremiah  VanRenssalaer  and 
Stephen  X.  Ba^'ard  came  in  a boat, 
from  Alban}"  up  the  Mohawk,  and 
finally  entered  the  narrow  stream 
which  connects  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
lakes. 

Watson  was  born  in  Massachussets, 
and  when  onl}"  fifteen  years  of  age 
had  been  sent  from  Providence  to 
General  Washington,  Cambridge 
with  a consignment  of  powder. 
Later  he  was  the  bearer  of  important 
dispatches  from  American  colonies  to 
Franklin  in  Paris. 

VanCortlandt  and  VanRenssalaer. 
also  5"oung  men,  were  sons  of  Dutch 
patroons  who  owned  immense  estates 
near  Alban}’. 

The  fourth,  Bayard,  was  older  than 
his  companions,  and  a descendent  of 
the  widow  Anna  Bayard  who  was  a 
sister  of  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

These  men  had  ser\’ed  as  ofiicers 
during  the  Rev’olution  and  had  now 
come  to  spy  out  the  land  which  the 
State  had  recently  set  apart  as  bounty 
land  for  soldiers.  This  was  an  im- 
mense a^-ea  known  as  the  Military 
Tract,  comprising  the  present  counties 
of  Cortland,  Onondaga.  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  with  parts  of  Oswego,  W ayne 
and  Tompkins.  It  was  surveyed  into 
twenty-eight  townships  of  sixty 
thousand  acres  each  and  each  town- 
ship into  lots  of  six  hundred  acres, 
our  township  of  Junius  being  num- 
ber twenty-six. 

From  the  south  east  corner  of  every 
Military  lot  the  state  reserved  one 
hundred  acres,  donating  instead  a 
like  amount  of  Ohio  land.  The  lot 
so  reserved  was  called  the  “States 
Hundred.  ” 

As  Watson  and  his  party  watched 


the  swift  waters  of  the  Seneca  outlet 
dashing  around  the  little  islands, 
they  pictured  the  row  of  water  wheels 
which  might  be  turned  by  these 
rapids  extending  a mile  in  length,  as 
they  saw  with  the  minds  eye  the 
prosperous  settlements  which  would 
spring  up  around  the  mills. 

Three  years  later  the  surv’eyor- 
general  on  behalf  of  the  state,  offered 
some  of  this  tract  for  sale,  and  a com- 
pany composed  of  Elkanah  Watson, 
Stephen  X.  Bayard,  Robert  Troup 
and  Xicholas  Gouverneur  bought  the 
States  Hundred  acres  of  lot  Xo.  100 
in  the  town  of  Junius,  for  $2060  The 
purchase  covered  the  first  ward  of  our 
village  and  a large  portion  of  the 
water  power.  Other  land  in  this 
township  was  sold  at  the  same  time 
for  one  dollar  per.  acre,  but  this  hun- 
dred was  represented  as  possessing 
extraordinary  value  because  of  its 
mill  privileges  A fifth  interest  in 
the  Bavard  Company,  as  it  was  called 
was  sold  the  next  year  to  Wilhelmus 
Mynderse  of  Albany,  who  came  here 
ut  the  age  of  twenty  eight  to  act  as 
the  company’s  agent.  They  built 
mills  and  added  to  their  property  un- 
til they  finally  owned  all  the  water 
power  and  nearly  two  thousand  acres 
of  land.  These  proprietors  of  Seneca 
held  this  monopoly  for  thirty  years, 
refusing  to  sell  any  water  rights 
thr-^ugh  fear  that  other  mills  might 
ruin  the  business  of  their  own.  Every 
bushel  of  wheat  and  coin,  every  saw- 
log  paid  tribute  to  the  Bayard  Com- 
pany and  while  neighboring  villages 
grew  with  leaps  and  bounds  ours  was 
dwarfed  bv  this  short  sighted  policy, 
which  at  'last  proved  disastrns  to  its 
promotors  Bu.siness  success  and 
heavy  judgments  against  some  of  its 
memlDers  led  the  company  in  1817  to 
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advertise  their  property  for  sale.  As 
no  purchasers  appeared,  commis- 
sioners were  employed  in  1825  to  ap- 
praise and  divide  it.  the  shares  being 
drawn  by  lot.  At  this  time  Stephen 
N.  Baj'ard  owmed  three  lifths,  in  hav 
ing  bought  the  shares  of  Troup  and 
Watson,  Col.  Mjmderse  owned  one 
fifth,  and  the  heirs  of  Nicholas 
Gsuverneur  one  fifth.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  assets,  the  bonds  mortgages 
and  the  lower  end  mill  w’ith  its  sur- 
roundings to  S.  N.  Bayard.  The 
name  of  “The  Ba3"ard  Company”  has 
been  changed  to  that  of  “W.  Myn- 
derse  & Co..”  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  note— Colonel  M3’nderse’s 
handwriting,  dated  Dec.  31,  1824. 

He  says:  “The  firm  of  W.  Myn- 
derse  & Co.,  originally  consisted  of 
R.  Troup,  S.  N.  Bayard  and  W.  Myn- 
derse,  as  commenced  business,  Nov- 
ember ist.  1803.  It  was  agreed  by 
the  parties  that  R.  Troup  and  S.  N. 
Bayard  should  supply  the  funds 
necessar3'  to  stock  the  mill  and  to 
carry  on  the  business,  W.  Mynderse 
time  and  services  considered  as  an 
equivalent.  Col.  Troup  soon  after 
withdrew’  from  the  concern  by  dispos- 
ing of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Bayard. 
Bayard  not  being  able  to  supply  the 
necessar3’  funds,  W.  Mynderse  had  to 
use  his  own  name  and  credit  to  pro- 
cure funds. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Bayard 
continued  to  receive  tw’o  thirds  of  the 
profits  of  the  business.  W,  Myn- 
derse therefore  himself  entitled  to 
wages  for  his  services  and  thinks 
three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  a 
moderate  compensation.  Mr.  Bayard 
however,  seems  to  think  that  the  piti- 
ful sum  of  $1860.77  sufficient  for 
nineteen  3'ears  hard  services,  while 
he  (B.)  received  two  thirds  of  the  pro- 
fits (not  less  than  $50,000)  without 
rendering  any  services,  the  business 
in  Schenectady.  Albany  and  New 
York  being  done  by  agents  and  com 
mission  merchants  at  the  expense  of 
W Mynderse  & Co 

Stephen  N.  Bayard  was  a man  of 
superior  education  and  intelligence, 
as  his  letters  prove,  letters  which  will 
be  quoted  in  a future  paper.  He 


never  lived  here  and  now  disappears 
from  the  scene,  his  sons,  Samuel  and 
William,  coming  from  Albany  to 
manage  their  fathers  share  of  the 
property.  They  were  energetic  men 
who  soon  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the 
lower  mill  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
barrels  of  flour  a day.  This  mill 
stood  below  Rumsey  & Co’s,  shop  on 
the  line  of  the  turnpike  which  passed 
over  the  low’er  bridge  and  up  through 
Fall  street. 

William  Bayard  lived  conveniently 
near  his  business  in  the  house  on  the 
corner  of  Seneca  and  Washington 
streets,  afterw^ards  owned  by  Henry 
B.  Stanton. 

That  part  of  the  company’s  land 
now  included  in  the  Swaby  farm  have 
been  sold  to  a man  named  Grant, 
from  Northumberland  Count3’,  Penn. 

His  sens  came  here  to  work  the 
plaster  quarries  oti  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  they  built  mills  to  grind 
the  same. 

This  tract  then  came  into  the  hands 
of  Col.  Mynderse  who  built  the  house 
but  died  just  after  it  was  finished. 

It  was  now  purchased  by  Samuel 
Bayard  wffio  built  the  rear,  set  out  the 
pine  trees  and  laid  out  the  walks. 

It  was  mortgaged  for  $15,000  and 
finally  sold  at  Sheriffs  sale,  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  buying  it  for 
the  mortage  claim,  in  order  to  secure 
their  right  to  go  through  the  farm. 

The  Railwav  Company  held  it  for  a 
few  3^ears  and  then  sold  it  for  $13,000 
to  Frederick  J.  Swaby  on  June  i6th, 
1845. 

The  Central  planned  to  have  its 
station  on  this  farm  and  drew  stone 
for  the  foundations.  One  of  these 
may  still  be  seen  at  a rear  door  of  the 
house. 

In  a copy  of  the  first  new’spaper 
published  in  our  village,  “The  Seneca 
Farmer”  for  September  21st,  1836  I 
find  Bayard  and  Company  advertising 
lime  and  ground  plaster  for  sale  at 
the  Red  Mill.  Customers  from  a dis- 
tance may  always  be  sure  of  a load 
here  Our  storehouse  is  calculated 
to  hold  four  or  five  hundred  tons  and 
our  mill  is  kept  running  without  any 
unnecessary  interuption.” 
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On  another  page  is  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Subscription  Books  for 
the  stock  of  the  Auburn  & Rochester 
Railroad  Company  will  be  open  on 
the  r4th  and  15th  days  of  October 
next  at  the  Clinton  House.  Samuel 
J.  Bayard,  secretar\^ 

The  two  brothers,  Samuel  and  Wil- 
liam Bayard  married  sisters  named 
Jane  and  Roniainea  Dashiel,  and  each 
named  his  eldest  son  George  Dashiel 
Bayard,  one  being  called  George  and 
the  other  Dashiel. 

William’s  son  went  to  West  Point 
and  in  the  Civil  war  w^as  brigader- 
general  of  Volunteers.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a leader  of 
Cavalry  in  several  activities  in 
Virginia  under  General  Pope,  and 
was  killed  at  Fredericksburg  in  Dec 
ember  1862.  The  son  of  Samuel  Bay- 
ard visited  our  village  about  twenty 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
once  more  his  boyhood  home. 

There  was  still  another  Bayard, 
Edward  by  name,  a relative  of  Step- 
hen N.  who  came  here  about  1834  and 
fo  med  a law  partnership  with  Elisha 
Foote. 


He  and  Daniel  Forman,  another 
lawyer,  were  the  first  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  homeopathy  here.  Ed- 
ward Bayard  married  a sister  of  Eliza 
beth  Cady  Stanton,  and  lived  in  the 
Seely  house  at  the  corner  of  Bayard 
and  White  street. 

He  abandoned  the  law  and  was 
known  here  as  “Dr.”  Bayard  Later 
he  went  to  New  York  and  rose  to  the 
head  of  the  Homeopathic  School  of 
Medicine. 

These  four  men,  so  clearlj^  connect- 
ed with  our  early  history,  were  pro- 
minent in  every  project  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  village.  They  cleared 
farms,  planted  trees,  opened  thorough- 
fares and  introduced  new  industries. 
Men  of  education  and  refinment,  they 
were  social  leaders  as  well,  support- 
ing the  church  and  giving  generously 
to  our  struggling  Academy. 

Now,  three  quarters  of  a century 
later,  when  passing  through  the 
broad  streets  which  perpetuates  there 
memory,  let  us  who  follow  in  their 
footsteps  give  grateful  thoughts  to 
these  pioneers  who  brought  to  us  the 
the  honored  name  of  Bayard. 


The  Mynderse  Family 


By  Rev.  Charles  M.  Herrick 


The  beginning  of  this  famil}*  as  it 
has  to  do  with  us  in  the  U.  S.  A.  as 
far  as  we  know  centers  itself  in  three 
brothers  who  came  here  from  Holland. 
Thej’  immediately'  became  separated, 
and  but  one  revealed  himself  suffi- 
ciently’ to  start  a family  tree. 

His  name  was  My’iidert  Frederickse 
— there  is  no  doubt  in  regard  to  his 
being  a dutchman  from  that  name! 

He  settled  in  Albany  in  1656.  This 
first  American  ancestor  ol  a family’ 
that  became  prominent  in  the  history’ 
of  this  village  took  his  Christian 
name  as  the  family’  name,  according 
to  the  custom  oi  his  people  and  spell- 
ed it:  — Myndertse.  After  a time  the 
T was  dropped.  Some  there  are  to- 
day who  pronounce  it  Minderse,  but 
no  ^Fynderse  likes  that! 

In  this  papei  that  can  only’  be  a 
very’  incomplete  history — much  of  the 
data  comes  from  those  who  know  a 
deal  more  of  the  Mynderse  family 
than  does  the  writer — a great-grand- 
son though  he  is. 

Let  me  speak  principally’  of  Col. 
Wilhelmus  Mynderse,  his  two  sons 
and  the  grandson. 

Col.  Wilhelmus  Mynderse  was  born 
in  the  city’ of  Albany’  on  the  nth,  of 
July’,  1767,  and  died  on  the  31st,  of 
January,  1838— making  him  71.  And 
he  has  been  dead  just  71  years — all  of 
which  enables  us  to  realize  that  w’e 
are  traveling  back  a goodly  number 
of  years  in  speaking  of  this  family 
and  this  village. 

Col.  Mynderse  came  here  from 
Albany'  in  1795,  as  the  agent  of  Bay- 
ard & Co.  of  that  city’.  I am  told 
that  this  company  first  visited  this 
village  in  1791,  saw  its  possibilities, 
purchased  some  land,  returned  and 
prevailed  upon  Mr.  Mynderse  to  come 
here  as  their  agent,  who  consented 
and  purchased  a third  interest  in  the 


investment. 

What  he  did  and  what  he’  was  to 
this  village  impresses  itself  upon  one, 
that  he  was  a wide  awake,  public 
spirited  and  generous  man 

To-day’  we  would  speak  of  him  as  a 
“hustler.  ” 

He  was  keen  enough  to  know’  that 
w’hen  he  had  bought  up  3 or  4 hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  that  he  purchased 
sufficient  to  control  all  the  w’ater 
pow’er  of  the  place!  The  company 
under  his  management  built  the  first 
grist-mill  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
and  conducted  the  first  store  in  town. 
By  the  year  1807  there  was  another 
mill.  This  first  grist  mill  and  the 
first  saw’-mill  were  painted  red,  and 
w’ere  know’n  as  the  “Red  Mills.'’ 

I understand  that  this  store  was 
opened  in  one  end  of  the  Mynderse 
dw’ellinghouse,  and  located  in  that 
part  of  the  village  know’n  as  the 
“flats.  ” 

In  1809 — 650  more  acres  of  land 
W’ere  purchased,  and  seven  years  later 
450  acres  more  — that  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Col.  My’nderse  controlled 
1450  acres  of  land  in  this  village. 

This  property  was  at  once  improv- 
ed, and  sold  for  building  lots,  w’hich 
marked  the  beginning  of  this  pro 
sperous  and  attractive  village. 

Allow’  me  to  digress  a moment  to 
remark  that  fortunate  indeed  is  every’ 
place  that  has  many  public-spirited 
men  w’illing  and  able  to  advance  its 
moral  and  material  interests 

Many’  places 'suffer  from  this  lack. 
It  is  a serious  detriment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  any  village  or  city’  when  its 
citizens  take  little  or  no  interest  in 
the  building  up,  the  improving,  the 
beautifying  of  their  place  of  resieence. 

Seneca  Falls  has  been  richly  bless- 
ed in  such  citizens,  w’ho  have  taken  a 
just  pride  and  have  manifested  a real 


interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
general  good  of  the  town.  Some  of 
these  have  gone  on  to  their  eternal 
reward,  and  some  while  they  wait  for 
the  summons  are  not  bj’  any  means 
idle,  but  ever  active  in  good  works 
prompted  b}’  good  li  es. 

It  is  known  by  all  that  Col. 
derse  and  his  illustrous  grandson, 
who  took  his  name,  were  conspicuous 
examples  of  this  right  kind  of  public 
spirited  men.  Col.  M3mderse  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  but  what  was  one  bet- 
ter— he  was  a true  man  of  generous 
heart  that  made  him  a large  and 
gracious  giver.  Much  of  the  land  of 
this  village  he  once  owned. 

The  Village  Park  was  a gift  from 
him,  as  well  as  the  site  of  the  Mjm- 
derse  Academ3\  (As  a bo^’  I remem 
ber  distinctly  when  m3’  mother  sign- 
ed the  deed  that  gave  this  site  of  your 
High  School.) 

The  ground  upon  which  the  Pres- 
byterian church  is  built  is  his  gift  to 
that  Societ3’;  and  I believe  that  same 
thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Metho- 
dist church.  What  else  he  gave  I do 
not  know  for  have  not  inquired  into 
the  matter  at  all.. 

Col  M3’nderse  is  spoken  of  b3'  those 
who  knew’  and  remember  him.  as  a 
fine  looking,  courteous  and  cultured 
gentlemen.  Highl3’  respected  b3’  all 
his  towmsmen,  a man  w’ho  did  the 
best  with  his  mone3’  and  wfith  his  op- 
portunities. “He  fully  realized,” 
sa3’s  another,  “the  resources  of  this 
place — its  agriculture,  commerce  and 
manufacturing  possibilities;  and  in 
ever3wva3’'  he  sought  to  develope  and 
advance  the  material  interests  of  this 
village.  There  w’as  no  local  enter- 
prise of  his  day  that  he  did  not  en- 
courage and  aid.”  He  w’as  friendl3^ — 
is  the  general  testimon3’,  and  of 
course  he  made  friends  It  is  said 
that  he  w’as  never  knowm  to  pass  a 
person  by  without  a kindl3’  word  of 
greeting.  For  all  w’hom  he  met  he 
had  a w’ord  of  cheer  or  an  expression 
of  S3’mpathy.  He  lived  to  be  proud 
of  this  village  of  Seneca  Falls,  and 
Seneca  Falls  is  proud  of  the  record  of 
one  of  its  oldest  and  most  prominent 
inhabitants.  Such  an  expression  is 


fittingly  made  by  the  Tablet  at  the 
Academ3’,  and  the  monument  in  the 
cemeter3*. 

Col.  Mynderse  had  one  daughter— 
the  daughter  Margaret,  a beautiful 
girl  w ho  died  at  the  earl3’  age  of  19. 
One  son,  Charles  De3’  Mynderse  (my 
grandfather)  whose  likeness  is  seen 
on  the  W’alls  of  this  Librar3’,  w’as 
born  in  this  village  the  17th.  of  JUI3’, 
1813. 

The  other  son  w’as  Edw’ard  Myn 
derse  w’ho  w’as  born  here  in  the  3’ear 
1816.  It  is  interesting  to  know’  that 
their  mother  w’as  the  daughter  of 
Law’rence  VanCleef,  w’ho  settled  here 
in  1790,  and  this  daughter  w’as  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Seneca  Falls. 

Charles  De3’  M3’nderse,  the  elder 
son  of  Col.  M3’nder'e,  w’hen  a 3’oung 
man  first  started  in  the  dr3’  goods 
business  in  Auburn. 

It  was  at  'his  time  that  he  fell  in 
love  w’ith  Julia  Phelp.s  who  W’as  an 
orphan  living  at  the  Hoag  House 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt. 

The  beginning  of  the  courtship  and 
the  tw’O  3’ears  engagement  which  had 
some  romantic  features  connected 
w’ith  it — W’as  most  interesting  to  me 
as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  m3’  grand- 
mother the  other  day. 

It  W’as  beautiful  to  see  the  face  of 
that  dear  old  lad 3’  over  90  3’ears  old  — 
entirel3’  forgetting  her  old  age  and 
infirmities,  transformed  for  aw’hile  as 
she  recalled  those  earl3’  da3’S  of  love 
and  jo3’;  how’  the  features  brightened 
and  the  e3’e  lit  up  with  that  inner 
glow’  that  comes  from  the  heart  w’hen 
w’e  think  of  those  w’e  love  so  dear  and 
have  lost  awhile 

That  marriage  of  Charles  M3’nderse 
and  Julia  Phelps  on  the  26th.  of  June, 
183^  and  much  of  that  earh’  history 
and  modern  history  is  clearly  recalled 
to  da3’  b3’  grandmoth-^r  M3’nderse 
whose  mind  seems  as  sound  as  it  ever 
W’as.  And  she  has  outlived  her  entire 
famil3’  of  seven  children. 

Three  of  these  died  in  infancy,  the 
son  died  at  the  age  of  17  very  sud- 
denU’  in  Brookl3’n,  Margaret  (my 
mother)  died  w’hen  just  passed  50,  the 
first  3’ear  of  1113’  seniinar3’  course  at 
Auburn,  Carrie  the  w’ife  ot  F.  S. 
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Gibbs,  Jessie  the  wife  of  J.  B.  Hough 
— have  all  passed  on  to  the  Home  on 
High 

Charles  Mjmderse  after  his  marriage 
engaged  in  the  Hardware  business  in 
this  village — the  firm  was  known  as 
Mynderse  and  Langworthy. 

After  some  years  his  health  failed 
and  he  moved  out  of  town,  I have 
alwa3's  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  a native  of  Seneca  Falls,  for  I 
w.s  born  on  the  farm  Oct.  i6th,  1865. 

Grandfather’s  health  began  to  fail 
rapidl}*  and  he  went  to  the  Carolinas 
with  little  or  no  benefit,  then  the 
family'  tried  the  climate  in  Bricks- 
burg,  N.  J.,  (now  known  as  Lake- 
wood.)  There  he  rema  ned  for  ov’^er  a 
3’ear  where  he  died  in  1870. 

Edward  M3mderse,  the  other  son  of 
Col.  M3’nderse  was  identified  with 
several  firms  in  this  village: — Silsby, 
M3mderse  & Co  ; Downs,  M3mderse 
& Co.,  and  he  was  a stock  holder  in 
the  S.  F.  Woolen  Mills. 

Later  he  purchased  the  farm  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  closing 
3'ears  in  this  comfortable  home. 

Edward  M3mderse  we  are  told  was 
ever  sought  after  as  a counsellor,  be- 
cause of  his  sound  judgement  and 
quick  perception. 

A fair-minded,  candid,  judicious, 
conservative  man.  Like  his  father  a 
courteous,  dignified,  gracious  gentle- 
man; ever  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  village  and  doing  much  to  further 
its  growth  and  prosperit3". 

These  sons  had  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  father,  were  highl3"  re- 
spected citizens,  faithful  in  their 
generation  and  d3dng  left  a good  re- 
cord. Mrs.  Edward  Mynderse  and 
daughter  Lillias  and  Mrs.  Maud  Rice 
now  reside  in  Auburn. 

And  of  the  son  Wilhelmus  let  me 
now  give  a brief  sketch. 

Wilhelmus  M3mderse  was  born  in 
Seneca  Falls.  Nov.  25th.  1849,  The 
only  son  of  Edward  and  Lillias  Myn- 
derse, and  the  grandson  of  Col.  Myn- 
derse after  whom  he  was  named. 

He  received  his  education  from  a 
Military  School  and  from  Williams 
College  from  w’hich  college  he  gra- 
duated in  1871. 


Early  he  went  to  N.  Y.  City  and 
was  for  sometime  a reporter  on  the 
New  York  Sun. 

At  this  time  he  also  began  to  study 
law,  entered  Columbia  Law  School, 
graduated  in  1875,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  that  city. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Nov.  15, 
1906,  he  was  a member  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  law  firms  in  Greater 
New  York — Butler,  Notham  and 
M3mderse.  As  Mr.  Stowell  says:  — 
“Mr.  M3mderse  was  recognized  as  the 
most  conspiciously  able  and  best 
equipped  admiralty  lawyer  in  New 
York  Cit3\ 

His  uniform  success  and  the  con 
stant  demand  for  his  services  were  the 
evidences  of  his  ability  and  attain 
ments.  His  services  often  command- 
ing as  high  as  $1000  a day.” 

But  we  remember  him  not  so  much 
as  the  law3’er  great  as  he  was;  not  so 
much  as  the  churchman  and  citizen 
honored  and  useful  as  he  was;  but 
we  delight  to  remember  and  think  of 
him  chiefly  as  the  Christian  man,  fur 
nished  completely  unto  good  works, 
that  found  expression  from  a generous 
heart.  Like  his  Master  he  went 
about  doing  good,  and  tho  he  has 
gone  from  us  many  of  the  good  works 
remain,  and  the  influence  of  that 
good  man  will  last  until  time  shall 
be  no  more,  and  even  eternity  will 
have  a generous  list  of  recorded  acts 
of  which  the  earth  never  knew. 

Mr.  Mynderse  is  another  shining 
example  of  the  fact  that  it  is  charac- 
ter and  nothing  else  that  really 
lives,  and  counts  the  most  in  this 
world  as  well  as  the  next. 

This  Library  building  in  w^hich  we 
meet  this  evening  was  the  gift  so 
munificent  of  h s thoughtfulness  and 
generousity  His  whole  life  seemed 
to  be  spent  doing  for  others;  and  I 
was  told  that  he  was  planning  to 
soon  give  up  the  activities  of  profes- 
sional life  and  to  enjoy  his  home,  his 
church  and  his  citizenship  to  the  full 
est  extent.  Many  rise  up  to-day  and 
call  him  “blessed.”  We  hold  him  in 
loving  memory — with  those  who  are 
especially  bereaved  by  the  sudden 
going  out  of  a life  so  full  of  useful- 
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ness  and  with  so  much  to  live  for,  as 
was  his.  Mr.  Mynderse  was  twice 
married—  his  first  wife  was  Miss  Swan 
of  Geneva  and  his  second  wife  who 
was  Miss  Hannah  H.  Gould  who  is 
now  living  in  Brooklyn  and  their  is 
also  a married  daughter  who  resides 
in  the  south. 

This  very  imperfect  record  of  one  of 
the  old  and  prominent  families  of  this 
village  would  be  more  so  without 
this  reference  to  this  worthy  and 
highly  respected  man,  Wilhelmus 
Mynderse. 

In  closing  let  me  assure  you  that  I 


am  well  aware  that  Seneca  Falls  is 
rich  in  prominent  families  and  honor- 
ed names. 

Not  only  families  of  wealtn  but 
what  is  far  better  individuals  of  sterl- 
ing worth. 

A large  number  there  has  always 
been  who  have  ever  manifested  a deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  material, 
normal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  this 
prosperous  and  attractive  village. 

And  of  this  galaxy  of  worthy  and 
useful  citizens  we  would  desire  to 
honor  and  perpetuate  their  memory 
as  long  as  Seneca  Falls  shall  last. 


The  Tillman  Family 


By  Mrs.  Adeline  Cowing 


Among  the  names  of  many  promi- 
nent men  of  our  village  is  that  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Powers  Tillman  who  was  a 
man  of  enterprise  and  whose  energy 
contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of 
the  place.  He  came  here  from  Gen 
eva,  Ontario  county,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather.  He  was  born  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  in  the  year  1783  and  made  Utica 
his  home  in  1811  and  12  where  he 
was  married  and  he  went  to  Geneva 
in  1813 

He  was  active  in  building  opera- 
tions in  that  village,  he  built  the  old 
Franklin  house  which  opened  for 
business  in  1825  and  General  Ua- 
Fayette  was  the  first  guest  served 
where  a banquet  had  been  prepared 
in  honor  of  the  distinguished  guest. 
He  also  built  the  first  building  on  the 
bank  corner  and  many  of  the  old 
buildings  on  Seneca  and  (Water 
streets)  now  Exchange  j'treet. 

The  old  Tillman  mansion  on  Ex- 
change street  was  built  by  Colonel 
Perly  Philips,  a soldier  of  1776  who 
had  a large  tannery  in  the  rear  of  his 
residence  which  extended  to  Castle 
street.  This  property  with  the  busi- 
ness was  purchased  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Tillman  who  established  several  tan- 
neries and  sawmills  in  Ontario 
county  and  vicinity  he  also  had  vast 
interests  in  forests  using  the  bark  for 
tanning  and  sawing  the  timber  into 
lumber. 

In  1813  The  vSeneca  Lock  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  was  incorporated  and  Mr. 
Tillmanjwas  awarded  the  contract  of 
bnilding>ll  the  new  locks  at  this 
place  and  Waterloo,  seven  in  number, 
he  gave_^up*the  tanning  business  in 
Geneva  and  removed  to  this  village 
making  it  his  home.  The  state  hav- 
ing takenjpossessionp  of  ^the  locks, 
they  were  reconstructed  using  wood 


instead  of  stone  of  which  they  were 
originally  built.  This  required  a vast 
amount  of  timber  to  procure  which 
Mr.  Tillman  purchased  and  cleared 
several  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  Seneca  Lake.  The  work 
was  completed  in  1828. 

In  1815  Jenks  Jenkins  erected  a 
tanner3"  for  the  manufacture  of  leather 
on  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the 
Gould’s  No.  I shop,  he  beJng  the  oc- 
cupant for  several  3 ears  In  1824  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr  Tillmaii  who 
enlarged  the  building  and  in  1827 
built  a dwelling  house  naming  it, 
“Washington  Hall’’  where  he  lived  — 
his  famil}^  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
three  children— Samuel,  Caroline  and 
Louise  Gertrude.  Samuel  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  3’ear  1840  when  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Ansel  Bascom, 
occupying  an  office  on  Bayard  street 
near  the  Seneca  hotel.  He  was  a 
man  of  culture  and  pleasing  per- 
sonaltj'^  and  a prominent  member  of 
society^.  In  1842  a fourth  of  July 
celebration  was  held  here  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Tillman  composed  several 
odes  which  were  sung  at  the  Baptist 
church  where  the  oration  was  given. 

He  was  elected  president  of  the 
village  in  the  year  1852.  After  leav- 
ing here  he  resided  in  New  York  City 
where  for  many  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Institute.  He- 
married  Miss  Dixon  a daughter  of 
the  Dixon  manufacturer  of  I'ead 
pencils  and  stove  polish,  his  death 
occured  a few  years  ago  in  that  city.  _ 

The  fourth  sawmill  in  town  was, 
built  by  Mr.  Andrew  Tillman  about 
1826  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
below  the  upper  dam  near  the  present 
site  of  the  Woolen  mills.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  him  for  many  years  and 
passed  out  of  existance  in  the  late 


forties.  In  the  year  1827  Mr.  An- 
drew P.  Tillman,  Gany-  B.  Sackett 
and  Ansel  Bascom  purchased  a large 
portion  of  land  from  Stephen  Bayard, 
comprising  all  land  south  of  Seneca 
river  and  west  of  the  reserv^ation  line 
(excluding)  present  plot  of  the  old 
burial  ground  and  extending  south 
almost  to  the  forks  of  the  road. 

They  divided  it  into  village  lots 
with  water  privileges  extending  from 
the  upper  level  down  to  Ovid  street, 
said  tract  comprising  six  hundred 
acres  and  now  known  as  the  Third 
Ward.  In  the  year  1852  Mr  Tillman 


sold  the  property  located  between  the 
canal  and  river  to  Downs  & C > . 
and  new  and  commodious  shops  were 
erected.  These  were  completed  in 
1854  and  are  now  known  as  the 
Gould  No.  I shops.  After  the  sale 
of  this  property  Mr.  Tillman  lived  i i 
the  dwelling  house  on  east  Fall  street 
and  which  is  now  used  as  a black- 
smiths shop 

He  died  in  this  village  at  the  home 
o»  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Caroline  Laird, 
May  ist.  1858  and  was  buried  in  the 
Washington  street  cemetery-,  Geneva, 
beside  his  wife  and  daughter  Louise. 


CAYUGA  ^ LAKE  ^ PARK 

Located  on  the  West  Shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  contains  fifty  acres  of  wood- 
land and  is  a most  delightful  Summer  Resort  for  excursions,  reunions,  etc. 
The  attractions  consist  of  Good  Boating,  Fishing,  Base  Ball  Grounds,  Merry- 
Go-Round.  Orchestra,  Cafe,  Theatre,  and  a Large  and  Commodious  Pavilion. 
The  Park  is  reached  via  the  GENEVA  & AUBURN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 
FOR  INFORMATION,  RATES,  ETC.,  ADDRESS 

W.  R.  JORALEMON,  Mgr.,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


MacDonald  Bros. 

FIRE  INSURANCE 
Clary  Block  Seneca  Falls 


Slater’^s  Laundry 

Best  Always 

No.  22  State  Sreet 

The  Seneca  Falls  Savings  Bank 

OFFICERS: 

Edward  W.  Addison,  President 
Fred  Maier,  Jr.,  1st  Vice-President 
T.  J.  Yawger,  2nd  Vice-President 
Peter  Trautman,  Sec’y-  & Treas. 

M.  E.  Trautman,  Ass’t  Sec’y  & Treas 
Clarence  A.  MacDonald,  Attorney 


Boston  Confectionery 

WE  MAKE  ALL  OUR  OWN  CANDIES  AND 
THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  FRESH. 

Pew  Block  - Seneca  Falls. 

S.  G.  McGRAW 
Electrical  Wiring  and  Supplies 
BICYCLE  AND  AUTO  SUPPLIES. 

147  FALL  STREET. 


Hide  to  Wearer 
Better  Shoes  for  Less  Money 
Endicott-Johnson  & Co. 

79  Fall  Street. 

WILLIAM  E.  WALTER 

Dealer  in 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS 
Cor.  Ovid  and  Bayard  Streets 

X.  B.  BT^IRD 

DRY  GOODS,  CARPETS, 
CLOAKS  AND  SUITS. 

73  FallSt.  - Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HOOD  COAL  CO., 

SHIPPERS  OF 

Anthracite  & Bitnminons  Coal 

TO  ALL  EASTERN  POINTS 
SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


STORY  & STRONG 

HARDWARE  PAINT 

PLUMBING 

70  FALL  STREET 
THE  EXGHRNOE  NflTIONRL  RRNR  OF 
SEKECfl  FREES.  H.  Y. 

Capital  - - $100,000.00 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  FOR  RENT 
OFFICERS — President,  Milton  Hoag;  ist  Vice- 
President,  L.  S.  Hoskins:  2d  Vice-President,  P.  B. 
Kendig;  Cashier,  A.  R.  Palmer;  Assistant  Cashier, 
M.  W.  Jacoby;  Charles  A.  Hawley,  Attorney. 

DIRECTOR'?— Milton  Hoag,  L.  S.  Hoskins,  P.  B. 
Kendig,  A.  R.  Palmer,  C.  A.  W.  Becker,  C.  H.  Wil- 
liams, H.  A.  Carmer,  M.  W.  Jacoby,  H.  D.  Knight. 


E.  M.  IRLAND, 

Manufacturing 

Baker  and  Confectioner 

Fine  Confections,  Pure  Ice  Cream,  Home  Made  and 
Fancy  Baked  Stuffs,  Catering  for  Parties, 
Picnics,  Weddings,  Etc.,  Etc. 


D.  M.  KELLOGG 

COACHES,  LIGHT  LIVERY,  AUTOMOBILES, 
PUBLIC  STORAGE. 

GAR.AGE STORAGE SUPPLIES. 

15-19  State  Street. 

Home  of  Good  Dressers 
Myer  Todtman 
One  Price  Clothiers 

L.  C.  PARSON’S 

5 & 10  CENT  STORE 

Seneca  Falls. 


E.  C.  Davis  & Co. 

Automobile  Garage 

Motorcycles  and  Bicycles 

All  Kinds  of  Repairing.  Work  Guaranteed. 

155  FALL  STREET. 


USE  FILTERED  WATER 


Obe  Ufoas 

3.  Stauff,  T^rop. 

T!A.ntericaTi  ^ 

European 


W.  H.  HURLEY 

ATTORNEY  & COUNSELOR 

King  Block 

FRED  HOCK 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

127  FALL  STREET 


Better  and  Safer  than  Well  Water 
We  are  now  delivering  to  every- 
body filtered  Water  from  our  new 
plant. 

Water  Works  Company  of 
Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  SAHLER,  D.  D.  S. 

DENTIST 

70  Fall  Street.  Over  Story  & Strong’s  Hardware 

DR.  F.  W.  LESTER 
Office  & Residence  11  Cayuga  Street 
OFFICE  HOURS — 2 to  4,  7 to  8 p.  m.  Phone  446-R 


R.  G.  MILLER 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

Fall  Street  - Seneca  Falls 

EMPIRE  GAS 
8 ELECTRIC  CO. 

HENRY  GEORGE 

Dealer  in 

FRESH  AND  SALT  MEATS 

Poultry,  Fresh  Eggs,  Sausage  and  Frankforts 
SENECA  FALLS 

Dr.  H.  L.  Belcher 

DENTIST 

CLARY  BLOCK 

^.XRyan 

PDRHITURE  Al'D  UNDERTAKING 

27"  StA.te  Street 


A.  n.  FELTUS 

Department  Store 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Ready  to  Wear  Apparel 


CLARY  BROS 

HTUTCDC  AND  GENTS’ 

ULU  1 n 1 cr\o  furnishers 

SENECA  FALLS  and  WATERLOO 


R.  V.  STACKUS 

Furniture  Dealer,  Upholstering  and  Repair- 
ing. Furniture  Packing  a Specialty.  ^ 
No.  6 Clinton  Street 


'ERNEST  G.  GOULD 
ATTORNEY  & COUNSELOR  AT  LAW 

13-15  KING  BLOCK  SENECA  FALLS 


Dr.  F.  S.  Davenport 

OSTEOPATH 

CHRONIC  ANO  NERVOUS  DISEASES  TREATED 

CLARY  BLOCK 


Rumsey  & Co. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hand,  Power  and 

Electric  Pumps 

mp  ALL  PURPOSES 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1873  and  Still  Here.  Call  and  see  us  at 

THE  BOOK  STORE 

ROBERT  COOK  WAYNE 

BOOKSELLER  and  STATIONER  ' 


GOULDS  MANDFACTDRIBG  COMPAfiY* 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Pumps,  Hydraulic  Ma- 
chinery, Triplex  Power 
Pumps,  etc. 

SENECA  FALLS  - - N.  Y. 

B,  F.  CLARK 

OROC  E R 

157  Fall  St.  Bell  Phone 


Established  1875 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  CO. 

, SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISING  ON  WOOD 


ALBERT  P.  HANEY 
—DEALER  in- 
coal, WOOD,  HAY  AND  STRAW 

And  Ihe  Celebrated  Paragon  Wall  Plaster 
Cor.  CLINTON  STREET  AND  RAILROAD 


D.  H.  RUTHRAUFF 

Grower  of  Green  House  Plants. 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Plants  of  all  kinds  in  their 
season.  Funeral  Designs  & Bouquets  a Specialty. 

Residence  and  Greenhouse  18  Daniels  Street 
Bell  Phone  427  - --  --  --  - Seneca  Falls 


F.  L.  NEARPASS 
CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES 

FARMER’S  PRODUCE  - SPECIALTY 

Save  your  premium  checks 
22  DANIELS  ST.  - - - BELL  PHONE 

H.  W.  KNIGHT  & SON 

PATTERN  BETTERS  AND  FIGURES 

SENECA  falls,  N,  Y. 


George  W.  Pontius 

Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law 
72  Fall  Street 


POPULAR  MUSIC 

AT 

SULLIVAN’S  CIGAR  STORE 

135  Fall  Street 


CHARLES  R HAMMOND 

LAW  OFFICE 
71  FALL  STREET 


H.  S.  WALDORF,  D.  D.  S. 

112  FALL  ST.  ■ SENECA  FALLS 


A.  J.  FRANTZ,  M.  D. 

OCULIST 

'’Saturday  Only — 10  to  12  A.  M.  and  1 to  4 P.  M. 

3S  e.  Bsyard  St 

FRANK  QARQAN  & CO. 

JEWELERS 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


S.  S.  PALMER 

Dealer  In  Coal  and  W^d,  Cannel  Coal  and  Port 
land  Cement,  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe,  Baled 
Hay  and  Straw. 

Office  and  Yard,  Corner  Clinton  Street  and  R.  R. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FRED  MAIER  & SONS 

Dealer  in 

Coal,  Wood,  Lumber  and  Building  Materials 
FALL  STREET. 

M.  J.  RAMBAR  & CO- 

From  head  to  foot  we  clothe  man  or  boy — 
clothe  him  rightiv— clothe  him  cheaply— 
clothe  him  in  all  his  seven  ages. 


Hull’s  Newsroom 

sporting  Goods,  Cigars  and  Candy 


Westcott- Jewell  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Office  and  School  Rulers 

For  the  Jobbing  Trade 

Advertising 
Rulers  and  Yardsticks 

Our  Specialty 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

HAWLEY  6 CARMER, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS 

113  Fall  Street 

Williams  & Son. 
Watches,  Clocks  and 
Jewelry  Neatly  Repaired 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

OEIOROE:  NORTON 

BAKER  AND  CONFECTIONER 

I All  kinds  of  Fancy  and  Ornamental  Cakes  made  to 
order.  Orders  received  by  Telephone. 

89  FALL  ST.  SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

MILO  SEIGFRED 

Distributor  of 

HENNEPIN  MILL  CO.’S 

“BEN  HUR”  FLOUR 
DELMER  LANE 

OPTOMETRIST 

SUCCESSOR  TO  E.  H.  SILVER 

Clary  Block  Seneca  Falls 

Cc  C.  SANDERSON 
Fresh  and  Salt  Meats  of  Best  Quality 
67  Fall  Street 


The  State  Bank 

of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HASS  TRENGTH  and  RESOURCES 
AMPLE  for  the  HANDLING  of 
BUSINESS  in  ALL  LINES  of  LE- 
GITIMATE BANKING,  OFFERING 
EXCEPTIONAL  ADVANTAGE  in 
MANY  SPECIAL  FEATURES  of 
INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE. 


J.  H.  ANDERSON 

Dealer  in 

TM>  V Fancy  Goods,  Gloves 

I Hosiery.  Notions 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  G.  McKEON 

Dealer  in 

Hardware,  Tinware,  Stoves,  Etc.  . 
Lawrence  Paints  5?  Fall  St. 


THOMAS  B.  SHARP  & SONS 

IDrLTJGrCSrISTS 

And  Dealers  in  WALL  PAPER  and  Window  Shades  j 

63-65  FALL  STREET 

J.  H.  & Q.  B.  CROV^lI. 

Groceries,  Fresh 

Fruits  & Vegetables 
71  FALL  STREET 

The  Kenyon  Hat  Store 

W.  J.  Mackln,  «§r. 

Dealers  in  HATS,  CAPS,  GENT.S’  FURNISHINGS 
TRUNKS  & BAGS.  No.  8i  FALL  ST. 

M.  E.  HARPST 

Central  • Drug  - Store 

75  Fall  Street  j 


Mrs.  S.  Beck  FaK°smet 

Fire  Insurance  & Real  Estate 

We  make  a specialty  of  Collect- 
ing, Renting,  and  take  entire  care 
of  Estates,  Farms  and  Dwellings. 

If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  we 
can  dispose  of  it.  If  you  want  to 
huy,  consult  us  immediately. 


Emens  & Dobson — “Leather  Shop” 

HARNESS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  SUIT  CASES, 
BAGS  AND  LEATHER  NOVELTIES. 
ELKS’  TEMPLE  - SENECA  FALLS, 

N.  J.  LeVEQUE,  THE  GROCER 

Sells  the  Best  (Coffee  and  Tea  in  Town. 
Also  the  Famous  Gold  Seal  Flour. 

The  Rexall  Store  National  Cig:ars 

E.  H.  HOSLEY,  Ph.  G. 
Druggist  and  Pharmacist, 

132  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls. 

CAY  &,  SON 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
116  Fall  St.  Seneca  Falls 


Miss  Grace  A.  Woodworth 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

85  FALL  ST.  SENECA  FALLS 

ADDISON 

LEADER  IN  FINE  SHOES 

104  FALL  ST. 


The  Leading  Variety 
Store  of  Seneca  County 
A.  S.  Hughes,  Prop. 

Fall  Street, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


THE 

FAIR 


